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OBJECT OF THIS PUBLICATION 

The Belgian Department of Agriculture, thought it 
would be useful to issue, for the International Exhibition 
of St. Louis, a publication illustrating the principal 
services of the department, and giving an idea of the 
Rural Economy of the Countrj' and the organisation of 
Agricultural Instruction. 

The exhibits referred to in this jjamplet are divided 
into two groups : 

1° The group of Rural Economy; 

2° The group of Agricultural Education. 

The chapters concerning the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture have been drawn up by the 
various divisions of the Department. 

The information concerning Rural Economy and Schools 
has been furnished by the collaborators who have contri- 
buted to the organisation of the various sections. 



* 
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CLASSIFICATION IN THE CATALOGUE 

These two sections are classed in the catalogue as 
follows : 

Groups 78, 83, 84 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

GROUP OF RURAL ECONOMY 

Group 83, classes 5o6 (see class i4), 5o7, 5o8, 
509 (see class i4), 5io, 5ii (see class 14) 



Exhibitors 

I. Agricultural statistics. — Agricultural associations. 
(Administration oj Agriciilliire.) 

II. Sanitary police of domestic animals. 
[Administration of Ag-riculiure.) 

III. Crops. 

(Administration of Ag-riculiure.) 

IV. Agricultui'al industries, etc. 

(Mrs. J. Melotte, manufacturer, Remicourt. 
E. Tibbaut, deputy, Ghent.) 



Group 5, class 14 , 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

GROUP OF AGIIICDLTUIIAL INSTRUCTION 

Regulations. — Statistic documents. — Books. — Programmes, etc. 
of Agricultural Education. 

Exhibitors 

I. State Agricultural Institute of Gembloux. 
{Director : Mr. Hubert.) 

II. Agricultural Institute of the University of Louvaiu. 
(Professor : Mr. Leplae.) 

III. State Veterinary School of Curegliem. 
(Director : Mr. Degive.) 

IV. State Botanical Garden at Brussels. 
(Director : Mr. Durnnd.) 

V. State Chemical and Bacteriological Institute. — 
State Analytical Lahoratoiies (see class Sog). 
(Administration of Agriculture). 



VI. state Seooadary practical Agricultural School at 
Hoy. 
(Director : ^[r. Dijon.) 

VII. State Secondary practical Agricultui'al School at 
Ghent. 
{Direclor : Mr. Rouse.) 

VIII. Agricultui'al Household Schools. 

(Air. Wauters, director of the Agricullnral 
Household School of Bouchoiil.) 

IX. Priuiai'y Agricultural Schools. 

(Mr. Poll, director oj the Reformatory School of 
Riiyssetede, near Beernem.) 

X. Clourses of lectures to farmers. 

(Administration of Agriculture.) 

XI. Service of State Agriculturists (see class 5o6, expe- 
riments). 

(Administration of Agriculture.) 

Xtl, Study Association oi State Agriculturists (see 
class 5ii). 
(Rue de Linthont, nS, Brussels.) 



INTRODUCTION 

ORGANISATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 



Tlie Department of Agriculture, of Industry aud Pablic- 
works was instituted by a Roj'al Decree of the 16"^ of 
June 1884, by wliicli all the services relative to agriculture, 
industry, bridges and roads, mines, and fine arts were 
detached from the Department of the Interior and trans- 
ferred to the new dei^artment. 

By a Ro3'al Decree of the 20"' of April i885, the Bureau of 
Forestry was also placed in this Department. 

Tlie Roj'al Decree of the 25"" of May 1896 detached from 
this Department the administrations of Industry and 
Labour, and the Royal Decree of the 5"' of August 1899 de- 
tached the Road Surveying Service. 

From the 5"' of August 1899 the Department has been 
called « Ministere de I'Agricultui-e ». 

It is composed of the following branches : 

1° The general secretary's office which includes : 

aj The general supervision of the Department and 0/ its 

agents. 
b) Control of the accounts and pensions. 

1" The administration of agriculture including : 

a) Tlie first division : which has in charge all necessary 

measui'es concerning the Improvement of domestic 
Animals ; the Veterinary service ; the sanitary 
police Laws and Reg-ulaiions affecting- domestic 
animals ; 

b) TJie second division : this division has charge of 

Agricultural in.'itruction ; the Stcde Botanic Gar- 
den; and the service of State Agriculturists ; 
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c) The third division which deals with : 

Agricultural Associations ; Ag-ricultnral Statistics : the 
Chemical and Bacteriological Institute and the Analytical 
iMboratories. 

It also has charge of the work connected with the Agri- 
cultural Insignia, and piiblisiies the Bulletin de I'Agri- 
culture, which is the official joui-iial of the Department. 

3° THK ADMINISTRATION OF FORESTRY : 

This bureau has a central administration in Brussels and 
provincial branches. 

It is cliarged with the preservation and management of 
the forests belonging to the State, Communes and public 
establishments, and arranges for pi-osecutions in cases 
of injury to foi'ests. 

The improvement of waste lands, still extensive in 
Belgium, is also carried out by the Bui'eau of forestry. 

It also superintends fishing in canals and rivers, the 
services of inland and sea fisheries and the execution of 
measures destined to favour the increase of fresh and salt 
water fish. 

Finally since the i*^' of November iSgS the services of 
shooting and hunting were transfered to tlie Bureau 
of Forestry, which now sees to all matters concerning 
forests, waste lands, fishing and shooting. 

A special branch instituted by a Royal Decree of the 
28"' of .Tune 1896 is charged with the organisation of 
experimental fields on rational and uniform lines and with 
the gathering of statistics of research -w oi'k cari'ied out in 
Belgium and other countries. 

The inspector who hi*s to see that these researches and 
experiments are duly carried out, is also always at the dis- 
posal of any persons wishing to consult him on the 
3'ational treatment of forests or the improvement of waste 
lands. 

The Department of Agriculture also includes : 

The Administration of Public Health, of Public rural 
Roads and the Direction of Fine Arts; 

The following boards are attached to the Department 
of Agriculture; 

The superioi' board of Agriculture; 

The '> " Foi'cstry ; 
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The (.'oniiuitfceo on sea fisheries; 
The )) « pisciculture; 

The » » oyster fisheries; 

Tlie superior Ijoard of Public Health. 

The follo^Yillg' services carry out Avork in the pi-oviuces : 

The service of Veteriuai'y Inspectors; 

The » )) Agricultui'al Inspectors ; 

The )) » State Agriculturists (Agricultural Engi- 
neers) ; 

Tlie » » Inspectors and general keepers of rivers 
and forests; 

The « )) dairy Experts; 

The agricultural section of the State's commercial 
Museum ; 

The service of the State analytical laboratories; 

The State Bacteriological and Chemical Institute nt 
Gembloux ; 

The Dairy Station annexed to the Agricultural Insti- 
tute of Gembloux. 
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PART I 

The Rural Economy of Belgium 



I. — AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 



The following data are taken from the general agricul- 
tural census of iSgS and from the annual statistics issued 
since igoo. The latter only include farms of at least 
I hectare (1) and upwards. 

The total area of Belgium is 2,945,557 hectares, of which 
in I895, 2,6o7,5i41iectares were cultivated and distributed 
under tlie following : 

ijectares 

Wheat 180,377 

Spelt 33,854 

Mesliii 18,446 

Cereals ] Rye. . . '. 283, .370 

and farinaceous / Barley 40,243 

products I Oats 248.694 

Buckwheat 4,701 

Total . . . 809,6^1 

! Horse-beans 15,965 
Peas and vetches 10,360 
__^ 
Total . . . 26,325 

Hemp 611 

riax 30,015 

Rape and other oil producing 

plants 1,807 

T , , ■ , , i / Tobacco 2,148 

Industrial plants ( ' 

^ Hops 3,705 

J Chicory 12,756 

I Sugar beet 54,099 

\ • Total . . . 105,741 

(1) One hectare contains one hundred ares and is equal to 
.47 english acres. 
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Root cro])S 



Beets . 








40 .561 


Carrots and parsnips . . . 
Turnips, swedes, cabbages. 


3,827 

9,413 

184,691 











Total 



238,492 



Fodder crops 



[ Clovers, serradella, meadows, 

( orchards, etc 6.37,907 



Other crops 



Various unspecified idants . . 3,383 

Vegetable and kitchen gardens 41,868 

Vineyards 70 

Kurserj- gardens 3,025 

Osier-beds 3,348 

Parks 15,725 

Total 67,4)9 



An area of 721,989 hectares is occupied by woods, waste 
lands and bare fallow. 

191,234 hectares included in the above figures are occu- 
pied by catch crops. 

Some rather important modifications have occuried in 
the distribution of crops in recent j'ears, as will be seen 
from the following table which shows the percentage of 
the total area occupied by different crops : 



GROUPS 


1846 


1866 


1880 


1895 


Cereals and farinaceous 
products 

Leguminosae 

Industrial plants .... 

Root crops 

Fodder 

Other crops 

Rare fallow lands, woods 
and waste lands. . . . 


33.73 
2.64 
2.52 
5.10 

19 87 
1.92 

34.22 


36.30 
1.42 
4.. 33 
7.. 52 

20.40 
1.83 

28.20 


34 55 
I 22 
3.58 
8 71 

21 25 
2.46 

28.23 


31.05 
l.Ol 
4.06 
9.15 

24.46 
2.60 

27.67 




100.00 


100.00 


100,00 


100.00 



It will be seen from the i)reccding figures that the 
cereal crops have diminished, while fodder crops have 
greatly- increased. 
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This is due in the first x^lace to the depreciation in the 
price of cereals, and to the increasing attention given to 
cattle breeding in Belgium. 



In iSgS the crox^H mentioned in tlio annual census 
covered an area of 1,818,156 hectares. 

The annual statistics for 1902, not taking into conside- 
ration holdings of less than one hectare, give a cultivated 
area of 1,736,174 hectares. 

Tlius the area occupied by the farms of less than 
I hectare is very unimportant. 

As to farms of i hectare and above, they were distri- 
buted as follows in 1902 : 





NUMBER 


AREA 


CATEGORIES 






Absolute 


Relative 


Absolute 


Relative 






PEU (:i;nt 




r'ETi f:r-:NT 


1 hectare and less 


9,489 


3.32 


8,323 


0.48 


Over 1 hectare to 2 hectares 


84,425 


29.56 


123,036 


7.09 




2 .. 3 


50,040 


17.52 


123,730 


7 13 




3 .. ..4 


30,537 


10.69 


106,106 


6 11 




4 .. " 5 


20,369 


7.13 


91, .508 


5 27 




5 " ..7 


26,886 


9.41 


1.59,640 


9 19 




7 .: - 10 


23,269 


8,15 


194,580 


11.20 




10 .. " 15 


18,335 


6.42 


222,871 


12.84 




15 .• "20 


8,264 


2.89 


141,952 


8.18 




20 .. .. 30 


7,040 


2.46 


170.312 


9 81 




30 •• " 40 


2,671 


94 


91,917 


5.29 




40 .. ,' 50 


1,390 


0.49 


62,364 


3.59 




. 50 - .. 100 


2,370 


S3 


l(i3,418 


9.41 




. 100 .. - 150 


449 


0.16 


52,788 


3.04 


- 1.50 


111 


0.04 


23,569 


1.36 


285,645 


100.00 


1,736,174 


100.00 



This table shows the extreme subdivision of Belgian 
agricultui'al land : this is still more visible in examining 
separatel.y certain provinces. 
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In east Flanders 40 p. c. of the cultivated area is occu- 
pied by farms of less than 5 hectares. 



* 

* * 



A comparison of the jDroduction per hectare from 1846 
to i856, and from 1880 to iSgS shows that great progress 
has been made in fanning. 

The average yield per liectare in deeennal periods 
ending with the j^ears quoted is shov^n below. 



CROPS 



AVERAGE PRODUCE FOR ONE 
HECTARE 



1846 1856 



1866 



3T188O 



1895 



Wheat, grain. . . . 

Rye 

Oats 

Beets for cattle food . 
Potatoes 



Kilogr. 
1,435 

1,326 

1,404 

29,000 

10,392 



Kilogr. 
1,679 

1,47,5 

1,522 

)) 

12,832 



Kilogr. 
1,418 

1,569 

1,664 



Kilogr. 
1,529 

1,422 

1,614 



29,000 32,284 
10,037 12,235 



Kilogr. 
1,931 

1,786 

1,759 

44,730 

15,598 



Tlie following figures taken from the statistics of 1900, 
1901 and 1902 show that the produce of these crops vary 
considerably from one year to another, for reasons quite 
independent of the care taken in their cultivation. 



CROPS 



AVERAGE PRODUCE DURING 
THE YEARS 



1900 



1901 



1902 



Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Beets for cattle food 
Potatoes 



2 221 

2,0.57 

2,245 

57,689 

16,963 



2,322 

2,143 

2,363 

58,043 

19,067 



2,349 

2,144 

2,.530 

55,884 

15,917 
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Here are a iew figures relative to the use of commercial 
manures in Belaium. 



DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF 

MANURES AND FERTILISERS 


QUANTITIES APPLIED 
IN 100 KIL. DURING THEYEARS 


1900 1901 


1902 


Lime 


705,349 

1,586,116 

276,972 

4,599 

739,214 

54,044 

8,674 

70,8.55 

200,651 

767,632 

664,429 

35,115 

17,077 

12,525 

109,072 

158,678 

618,994 


733,558 

1,398,628 

244,652 

5,515 

767,030 

67,318 

6,517 

81,778 

206,168 

894,797 

643,504 

15,762 

21,581 

12,926 

177,314 

128,874 

718,300 


910,745 

1,177,360 

232,367 

6,381 

735,576 

88,264 

7,390 

78,822 

222,134 

986,257 

607,879 

12,486 

22,593 

14,719 

213,344 

147,180 

659,056 


Sugar factory waste 

Marl 

Sulphate of lime 

Nitrate of soda 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Dried blood 

Wool waste 

Guano 


Superphosphate 

Basic cinder 

ilineral phosphate 

Muriate of potash 

Sulfate of potassium 

ICainit and other potaslt salts . 

Refuse cakes 

ilixed manures 



The variations from one jear to another shown by 
these figures are due to different reasons. 

Firstljr, the farmers understand more and more every 
year the usefulness of these manures by the effects they 
produce in the character of the crops. 

Secondly the variations in the weather of the jear 
influences the growth of the plants and their wants in 
manures. 

The variation in prices of these manures also influence 
more or less their use. 



* 
* * 



In connection with the attention given by farmers to 
crops grown for animal foods it may be interesting to 
show the quantities of commercial feeding stuffs employed 
by farmers for the same purpose. 
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Commercial Feeding Stuffs 



Designation ok products 






QUANTITIES USED 
IX 100 KILOGRAMMES IN 




1901 


1902 


Linseed cake and linsee 
Cotton cake and cotton 
Other cakes and meals 
Meat meal 


1 mea 
meal 


1 




1,342,325 

141,237 

246,298 

6,758 

88,910 

558,385 

167,306 

4,742,814 

14,436,375 

2,030,404 


1,508,210 

126,056 

256,941 

8,677 

66,696 

546,502 

133,345 

5,643,595 

10,277,792 

2,099,980 


Maize and maize meal 
Dried brewers grains 
Fresli brewers grains. 
Pulp £rom sugar factor! 


es . 













What lias been said about the causes affecting the use 
of commercial manures api^lies also to feeding stuffs of 
the same origin. 

The extent to which they are used is affected by 
diverse reasons such as : the fluctuations in pidces, the 
success or failure of fodder crops. 

* 

* * 

In 1895 the census of our live stock gave the following- 
results : 

Horses (those not used for agricultural i)urposes 

[55.328] included) 271,527 

Cattle 1,420,978 

Sheep 235,722 

Swine 1,163,133 

Goats 257,669 



As the annital census does not take in account the farms 
of less than i hectare, thus a great ntimber of pigs are 
not counted, as these animals are generally kept on very 
small farms. 




BELGIAN HOUSES AT A SHO^^ 



The censuses oi 1900, 1901 and 1902 gave the following 
number of horses, cattle and swine. 





Horses 






Years 


USED FOR 

AGRICULTURAL 

PURPOSES 


Cattle 


Swine 


1900 


241,553 


1,057, 4<)4 


1,005,501 


i901 


244,752 


1.646,320 


1,015,322 


1902 


24G,SS1 


1,54(1, 55() 


1,130,786 



The number of farm animals is rapidly increasing, thus 
in 1902 on the farms of i hectare and above tlie number 
of pigs nearly equalled the total number of swine returned 
at the census of iSgS. 

The following tables show the way in ^\hich these 
animals are distributed as regards their age, and sex ; 
the number of births and deaths per thousand animals; 
and the relation between the number of mares, cows and 
sows and young animals. 
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Horses 



PER THOUSAND HORSES 









ONE YEAR AND 


LESS THAN 


3 YEARS 


3LD AM) AKOVE 












LESS THAN 3 YEARS 


ONE YEAR OLD 




x 






Xi 






c/J 


x 




o 




o 
^ 


o 




v; 


-5 
O 


O 


Years 


^ 


Pi 


o 


J 


es 


Q 




^ 














J 










-^ 


C5 




^ 


a 


O 
Q 


I 


1902 . ^ . 


12 


43G 


204 


19 


117 


82 


60 


65 


1901. . . 


12 


439 


202 


18 


114 


82 


65 


68 


1900 . . . 


12 


440 


201 


19 


111 


SI 


68 


68 



Years 



Per 1000 horses 
Deaths Births 



1902 
1901 , 
1900 . 



38 

42 
46 



160 
159 
161 



The number of births per thousand mares 3 years old 
and above was 

366 in 1902 
362 » 1901 
366 » 1900 




BELGIAN DAIRY COW 



Cattle 

PER 1000 ANIMALS 



2 Years old and above 


One year and 
less than 2 years 


Six montha 
and less ihan 
one year old 


Less than 6 
months old 


Years 


3 5 




is 

o 




= 5 

IS 

1^ fc 


q 


a: 

K 
fc. 


li 


< 


a 
[in 




< 


1902 . 
1901 
1900 . 


6 
G 
6 


510 
50C 
500 


18 
19 
19 


40 
43 
40 


5 
6 
6 


14 
15 
14 


147 
153 

156 


35 
37 
38 


39 
38 
41 


96 
92 
97 


33 
31 
30 


55 
53 
53 



Years 


Per 1000 animals 
Deaths Births 


1902 

1901 ... 


48 
46 
46 


437 
427 
420 


1900 . . 





Number of birtlis per i,ooo dairy cows 

In 1902 . . 857 
» 1901 . . 843 
» 1900 . . 840 
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Swine 

PER 1000 PIGS 



6 JIONTHS OLD AND ABOVE 


2 MONTHS 

AND 
LESS THAN 
6 MONTHS 


Less 

THAN 

2 MONTHS 

OLD 


Years 


Boars 


Sows 

FOR 
BREEDING 


Pigs kept 

FOR 

fattening 


1902 


3 


122 


369 


276 


230 


1 1901 


4 


121 


378 


274 


223 


1900 


4 


121 


388 


265 


221 



Years 


Per 1000 pigs 


Deaths 


Births 


1902 


230 
211 
197 


1,515 
1,467 
1,488 


1901 

1900 



Number of births per i,ooo sows : 

In 1902 . . 12,403 
» 1901 . . 12,070 
). 1900 . . 12,257 

To illiifitrate the Belgian agricultural statistics, 
the following- objects are exhibited : 

Maps represeutiug the proportional distribution of tlie 
various crops in iSgS. 

General census of Agriculture (5 volumes). 

Monographic descriptions of the agricultural districts 
of Belgium (9 volumes). 

Annual census of Agriculture (3 vohimes). 



II. — OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 



A great number of societies liave been formed in 
Belgium for the advancement of agriculture, liorti- 
culture, etc. 

The official agricultural societies wei'e established in 
1848. 

Most of the agricLiltural guilds were instituted during 
the years 1894, iSgS and 1896. 

Prior to 1898 tlie number of agricultural cooperative 
societies and mutual insurance associations was insigui-, 
ficant. 

It is only since tliat year that real x)rogress lias been 
made towards the establisliment of these societies (i). 

Tlie Government lias favoured tliis movement bj^ gran- 
ting subsidies, b^' the institution of lectures sliowing the 
use of tliBse societies, by publisliiug model statutes and by 
the establisliment of a Bureau in which free information 
is giveu upon all subjects concerning agricultural asso- 
ciations. 

A sum of 107,000 francs is granted j'earij^ to the official 
agricultural associations. 

The subsidies to private associations are ruled as 
follows : 



I. — Agricultqkal professional associations 

ESTABLISHED ACt'ORDING TO THE LAW OF THE Si""' MaRCH 1898 

.4. — Local and cantonal Associations 

1" >Subsidics arc granted to help these bodies to buy 
agricultural implements and machines which remain 
tlie property of the union and arc to be used by 
members. These subsidies are ecjual to one fifth of the 



(I) See : Experiiuent Station Keeord, vol. <), 1897, n" i, pp. 3-iij, 
Agricultural Associations in Belgium, by P. De Vuvst. 
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commercial price of these implements whicli is determined 
by the State Agriculturist after he has examined the 
implements Avliich have been bought. The Associations 
must have at least 40 members if they want to purchase 
implements of a value oi more than 4,000 francs. 

2° Subsidies to hel}) them to cover the expenses of their 
exhibitions and shows. 

The Central Administi'ation before granting these subsi- 
dies has to consult the district State Agricultuiist as to 
the programme and expenses of the proposed works. 

These subsidies may not exceed one third of the 
expenses required foi' the execution of these enter- 
prises. 

3" A free subscription to the Bulletin de V Agriculture, 
wdiicli is the official publication of the Department. 

4° Two hundred membership books containing the rules 
of the Union. 

More membership books are supplied if the Union 
applies for them to the Department before the publication 
of the statutes in the Moniteur. 



B. — Registered provincial Federations of professional 
Associations 

Subsidies to help cover the expenses of superintending 
the local and cantonal Associations. 

These subsidies amount to 25 francs foi' every Asso- 
ciation that is inspected. 

Subsidies to institute lectures on agricultural insurance 
and credit. 

These subsidies amount to i5 francs per lectui'e. 



II. — ]^0N REGISTERED AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, AND 
REGISTERED AND NON REGISTERED HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

The subsidies granted are the same as those in t; I^ 
lift. A, 2°. 

These subsidies are paid to the national Committee for 
the advancement of horticulture, which has to divide these 
subsidies between the federated horticultural societies 



according to the importauce of the woi'k uiidertakea by 
each society. 

Tlie liorticLiltural societies receive members books on 
the same conditions as stated in § I, litt. A, 4°- 



III. — Registered and non registered apicultural 

AND AVICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

The subsidies granted are the same as in § T, litt. A, i°. 

I" The subsidies granted to apicultural societies are paid 
to the provincial federations for ai)icuUure and those 
granted to avicultural societies are paid to the national 
federation for aviculture. 

These societies have to divide these subsidies under the 
same conditions as the National Committee for tlie advan- 
cement of horticulture (see § II). 

2° Subsidies for the institution of lectures on Apiculture 
and Aviculture under the saperintendance of the State 
Agricultarists. 

These subsidies amount to i5 francs for each lecture. 

3" The societies for apiculture and aviculture enjoy the 
same privileges as in (§ I, litt. A, 4°)- 

4" Subsidies are granted to the recognized avicultural 
societies for buying avicultural appliances which remain 
the property of the Associations and are reserved for the 
use of the members. 

These subsidies are equal to one fifth of the commercial 
value of these goods, as estimated by the State Agricul- 
turist who has examined them. 



IV. — Co-OPERATI\'E AGRICULTURAL CREDI'J' SOCIETIES 



# A. — Raiffeisen credit banks 

1° A subsidj' of one hundred francs is granted when 
. these banks are established. 

2" Membership books (see § 1, litt. A, 4")- 
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B. — Central Agricultural credit banks 

1° Subsidies are granted to enable these banks to su- 
perintend the Raiffeisen banks. 

Tlie subsidies amount to 25 francs for each bank inspec- 
ted by the central banks. 



2° Membership books (see § I, litt. A, 4° 



V. — Federations of co-operative dairies 

Subsidies are granted to enable these federations to 
superintend the co-operative dairies. 

These subsidies amount to 25 francs for every dairy 
inspected by the federations. 



VI. — Regis'I'ered mutual insurance societies against 
cattle mortality 

A. — Local Mutual Insurance Societies 

1° A subsidy of one franc for each animal insured is 
granted by the State at the founding of these mutual insu- 
rance societies. 

The lowest subsidy fixed is a hundred francs and the 
highest 6oo francs; 

2" Annual ^jremiums of 25 francs are granted to the 
societies whicli send up a report of the proceedings of 
the preceding year's work before the i^' of March. 

3° Membership books (see § I, litt. A, 4°). 

B. — Federations of Reinsurance Societies 

I" Annual subsidies are granted equal to the amount of 
the premiums lodged with the Federative bank by the 
local societies. 

These subsidies may not exceed i5,ooo francs for each 
province. 

2° Membership books (see § I, litt. A, 4°)- 
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VII. — Registered mutual insurance societies against 

THE mortality OF HORSES KEPT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES 

A. — Local, cantonal or provincial Societies 

I" Subsidies are i^aid oa the establishment of these 
societies at the rate of 3 francs for eacli mare, gelding or 
foal and lo francs for each stallion insured at the time of 
the legal recognition of the societjr. 

2° Annual premiums of 25 francs at the same conditions 
as in § VI, litt. A, 2°. 

3° Membersliip books (see § I, litt. A, 4°)- 



B. — Provincial Reinsurance Federations against the 
mortality of mares, colts and g-eldings, also the National 
Reinsurance Federation against the mortality of 
stallions 

1° The same subsidies are granted as in § VI, litt. B. 
The subsidy granted may not exceed i5,ooo francs. 

2° Membership books (see § I, litt. A, 4°)- 



VIII. — Registered mutual insurance 

societies against the mortality of goats and PIGS 

A. — Loccd Mutual Insurance Societies 

1° Subsidies of o.oo francs are granted for each goat or 
pig insured at the time of the legal i-ecognition of the 
society. 

The lowest subsidy granted is 5o francs and the highest 
3oo francs. 

2" Annual premiums of 25 francs are granted on the 
same conditions as in § VI, litt. A, 2°. 



3" Membership books (see § I, litt. A, 4°) 




AGRICULTURAL SHOW OF BRUGES IQOS 

organized by the Provincial Agrioultnral Society. 
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B. — Federations of Reinsurance Societies 

1° Annual subsidies equal to the amount ol premiums 
lodged by the local societies with the Federative banks. 

These subsidies may not exceed 7,5oo francs for each 
province. 

2" Membershij) books (seel^I, lift. A, 4°)- 



IX. — XOX REGISTERED MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
AGAINST THE MORTALITY OF GOATS AND PIGS 

Premiums of 25 francs at the same conditions as in § VI, 
litt. A, 2°. 



Development of Agricultural Associations 



The following'jtables illustrate tlie extension and deve- 
lojjment of Agricultural Hocieties. 

Societies for tlie advancement of agriculture, apicul- 
ture, horticulture and the improvement of cattle. 
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JO Agricultural Associations (Official cantonal societies) 



Years 


Number of societies 


Number of member 


1895 


149 


23,173 


1896 


150 


22,735 


1897 


151 


24,372 


1898 


152 


25,746 


1899 


155 


27,402 


1900 


156 


28,133 


1901 


157 


28,077 


1902 


157 


28,518 



2° Free agricultural guilds (local societies). 



Years 


Number of societies 


Number of members 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 . ... 
1902 


410 

550 
572 
607 
638 
626 
776 
924 


33,203 
44,710 
47,603 
49,284 
50,475 
45,059 
42,659 
42,508 





3° Apicultural societies 


(local). 


Years 


Number of societies 


Number of members 


1895 . . . 




177 


6,817 


1896 . . . 




189 


7,108 


1897 . . . 




210 


8,688 


1898 . . . 




227 


9,326 


1899 . . . 




242 


9,872 


1900 . . , 




247 


10,262 


1901 . . . 




245 


9,689 


1902 . . . 




2.50 


9,.561 
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4" Horticultural societies (local 


and cantonal). 


Years 


Number of societies (1) 


NUIMBER OF MEMBERS 


1895 


135 


16,586 


1896 


136 


18,461 


1897 


132 


17,871 


1898 


130 


17,795 


1899 


128 


17,761 


190 ) 


127 


18,794 


1901 


133 


19,202 


1902 


163 


27,181 



5° Avicultural societies (local). 



Years 



Number of societies 



Number of members 



1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 , 
1901 
1902 . 



29 
41 
51 
54 
62 



2,107 
2,493 
3,228 
4,164 

4,580 



6" S}'ndicates for the improvement of cattle 
(local and cantonal). 



Years 


Number 
of societies 


Number 
OF members 


Number uf anjm.\i.s 

kntehed jn ihe 

registers ui-- the 

S-iNDIC^IES 


1897. . 


71 


3,945 


10,39(i 


1898. . 


187 


5,694 


14,796 


1899. . 


263 


9,492 


31,015 


1900. . 


302 


12,314 


44,106 


1901. . 


312 


11,183 


43,211 


1902. . 


312 


11,072 


38,140 



(1) .Most of these societies are simply groups of t;ardeners orga- 
nized by the agricultural guilds; only 72 (the most important) are 
established as co-operative societies according to the law of 1873 
on commercial societies. 
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7° Syndicates for weighing, taring, and fixing the density 
of sugar beets delivered to sugar works by the members. 



Years 


NUMBER OF SYNDICATES 


Value of examined 
beetroots 


1899 


16 


1,871,733 


1900 


30 


3,128,995 


1901 


26 


1,692,161 


1902 


25 


1,013,373 



Societies or syndicates established for buying seeds, 
commercicd manures, food products for cattle, and agri- 
cultured implements for the members. 





Number 


Number 


Amount of purchases 




OF SOCIETIES 


OF ME.MBERS 


(in francs) 


1895. . 


337 


20,720 


.5,127,747 


1896. . 


469 


38,487 


7,445,679 


1897. . 


585 


47,206 


8,427,328 


1898. . 


602 


48,747 


11,730,764 


1899. . 


623 


50,357 


12,969,414 


1901J. . 


731 


51,979 


11,192,393 


1901. . 


780 


49,165 


14,430,168 


1902. . 


837 


52,228 


14,902,781 




COOl^EEATIVE DAIRY OF OOSTCAMP 

Onu ol' the first and largest in Belgium 
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Cooperative dairies. — Societies established for making 
butter, cheese and the sale of the same. 



YliARS 


Number 


Number 


Amount sold 




OF SOCIETIES 


OF MEMBERS 


(in francs) 


1895. . 


(19 


3,501 


3,236,939 


189G. . 


lis 


9,890 


5.359,722 


1897. . 


107 


17,022 


9,142,273 


1898. . 


237 


24,519 


12,802,785 


'.1899. . . 


298 


34,205 


17,772,345 


1900. . 


356 


40,706 


20,772,920 


1901. . 


427 


47,447 


22,.55C,480 


1902. . 


467 


50,890 


27,514,729 



Cooperative societies of Agriculiurcd Credit 
Raiffeisen banks. 



Years 


Number 


NUMBEK 


Number 


Amount ' 


OF SOCIETIES 


OF MEMBERS 


OF LOANS 


OF LOANS 










francs 


1895. . 


33 


1,160 


266 


111,0.50 


1896. . 


77 


2,852 


765 


282,672 


1897. . 


1.58 


5,089 


1,371 


467,453 


1898. . 


199 


7,812 


1,933 


740.424 


1899. . 


229 


9,593 


2,065 


1,053,971 


19u0. . 


264 


lLf.69 


2, '.'69 


1,544,909 


1901. . 


286 


13,308 


2,678 


1,906,026 


1902. . 


313 


15,348 


2,879 


1,801,C»02 
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Registered and non registered Mutual Insurance com- 
panies against the mortality^ of animals of the bovine 
race, of horses used for agricultural purposes, and of 
goats and pigs. 



1° Mutual Insurance companies against the mortality 

of cattle. 





Number 


NUiMBER 


Number 


NU.MBER 


Amount 


Years 


OF 


OF 


OF UEASTS 


OF INDEMNITIES 


OF THESE 




SOCIETIES 


MEMBERS 


I INSURED 


PAID 


INDEMN'ITIES 


1895. . 


279 


27,355 


75,833 


1,650 


139,384 


1896. . 


353 


33,860 


96,787 


2,443 


212,711 


1897. . 


436 


41,024 


119,2.53 


3,292 


303,328 


1898. . 


509 


49,578 


139,8.59 


3,762 


354,318 


1899. , 


596 


57,186 


164,028 


4,847 


4.57,786 


1900. . 


641 


61,843 


179,807 


5,276 


504,676 


1901. . 


729 


67,570 


198,313 


5,852 


530,976 


1902. . 


791 


72,735 


209.887 


6,231 


.592,241 



2° Mutual Insurance companies against the mortalily 
of horses (stallious, mares, colts and geldings). 





Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


AMOUNT 


Years 


OF 


OF 


OF ANIMALS 


OF INDEMNITIES 


OF THESE 




SOCIETIES 


MEMBERS 


INSURED 


PAID 


INDEMNITIES 


1897 . . 


4 


223 


349 


4 


1,53a 


1898 , . 


12 


380 


584 


9 


2,815 


1899 . . 


13 


631 


908 


17 


7,949 


1900 . 


22 


2,055 


3,307 


62 


43,340 


1901 . . 


59 


5,089 


8,804 


179 


121,780 


1902 . . 


97 


8,706 


16.079 


360 


188,149 
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3° Mutual Insurance companies agxiinst the mortality 

of goats. 



Years 


NUJIBER 

OF 
SOCIETIES 


Number 

OF 
MEMBERS 


Number 

OF GOATS 
INSURED 


Number 

OF INDEMr^rriES 
I-'AID 


AMOUNT 

OF THESE 

liNDKMNITIES 


1900 . . 


7 


1,237 


1,573 


5d 


735 


1901 


14 


1,993 


2,498 


100 


1,441 


1908 


37 


5,280 


6,640 


341 


4,388 



4° Mutual Insurance companies against the mortality 







of 


pigs. 








Number 


Number 


Number 


NUMBEli 


Amount 


Years 


OF 


OF 


OF PIGS 


OF INLmMMTlE?~ 


OF THESE 




SOCIETIES 


MEMBERS 


INSURED 


PAlli 


INDEMNFFIES 


1900 . . 


3 


169 


691 


8 


245 


1901 . . 


3 


211 


703 


11 


491 


1902 . . 


12 


921 


1,751 


47 


1,795 



These figures are taken from the Report on the 
Agricultural Associations published every year by the 
Department of Agriculture. 



Exhibits of the Section of Agricultural Associations : 

I. A map of Belgium showing the places where Mutual 
Insurance Companies ngainst the mortality of cattle, 
of horses, pigs and goats exist. 

II. A map of Belgium showing the places where Societies 
of Agricultural Credit exist. 

III. A mai:i of Belgium, showing the places where there 
are Cooperative Dairies. 

IV. A map of Belgium showing the places where there 
are Legal Professional Unions. 

V. Publications of the Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning Agricultural Societies. 

VI. Private publications on the same subjects. 
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BELGIAN DRAUGHT HORSE 



III. 



ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. BREEDING 



a) Horse breecUas: 



Tlie provinces of Belgium liave for along time possessed 
regulations relative to the improvement of the native 
draught horse, some of v^'hich date as far baclv as 
i8"^ century. 

About 1840 may be taken as the period wlien the first 
attempts were made to bestow upon all oar provinces a 
scheme of regulations of which the main x^rinciples have 
varied very little. 

Under the influence of the Societes d'Elevage, this 
system has become more and more uniform, especially in 
what concerns the main points. Accordingly, in 1901, all 
the provincial councils of the couutrj', without exception, 
adopted almost uniformly a scheme of regulation drawn upt 
by the Minister of Agriculture with the aid of the Comite 
Superieiir Hippique. 

The provincial regulations have a double aim : 1° to 
eliminate from breeding the stallions which do not possess 
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tlie qualities desired to improve tlie breed to -wliieli they 
belong; 2° to eDcourage, by means ol' money bounties, the 
preservation of the animals, both male and female, of 
native breed. 

Examination and trial of stallions 

111 the months of October or November, each year, an 
examination is made of all the stallions of native breed 
intended for service in the course of llio year. As regai-ds 
the examination of stallions of native bi'eed (Belgian breed 
of draught horse), each Province is divided into a certain 
number of districts, which the committees of examination 
visit. It is owing to this selection of the breeding sires. 
which had been in operation for several years earlier in 
some of our provinces, that Belgium is, in possession of a 
breed of draught horses of the highest rank. 

The committees for the examination of stallions are also 
charged with the awarding of bounties of which mention 
will be made later. 

The committees are formed of 5 members, of ^\lioni 
four are elected by the permanent deputation of the 
pirovincial Council, the fifth is elected by the Minister of 
Agriculture. The members elected by the permanent 
deputation hold office for four years, they are only 
re-eligible after an interval of one year. One exception 
to this rule is geaerally made as regards the President, 
whose tenure of office may be permanent. 

Tlie country includes 44 district meetings of examination 
of stallions, as follows : 

Province of Ant\\erp ..... 3 meetings 

» Brabant o y> 

y> West Flanders .... 6 » 

3) East Flanders .... 5 )> 

» Hainaut 6 » 

» Liege 5 » 

» Limbourg 2 » 

» Luxembourg .... 5 » 

» Namur G » 

Since the month of Januai'y 1902 the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has elected, in accordance with the provincial I'egula- 
tions and the recommendation of the Belgian Jockey Club 
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a committee of examination composed of three members 
and a veterinary surgeon who are cliarged with the exami- 
nation of animals intended for public breeding purposes. 
In the month of February this committee visits the resi- 
dences of owners of thoroughbred stallions. Applications 
for procuring the examination of stallions aie received at 
the office of the Secretary of the Club before the end of 
the year. 

A committee, elected by the Minister of Agriculture, 
on the recommendation of the Societe Royale Hippique de 
Belgique acts under the same conditions for the exami- 
nation of half bred stallions and of thoroughbred stallions 
whicli habitually serve half bred mares. The applications 
are received at the office of the Secretarjr of the Socieie 
Hippique. 

This is the scheme adopted for the examination of 
stallions of all breeds. 

Lists with names and descriptions of all the stallions 
approved for their duties are issued by the Governors 
of the provinces and posted in all the parishes. The 
examination is valid for one year. 

Encouragement of horse breeding 

jSTeither the Government nor the Provinces grant 
financial assistance for the breeding of the thorough- 
bredliorses. The Socieie Royale Hippique de Belgique 
receives from the State an annual subsidy of 10,000 francs, 
for the purpose of encouraging the breeding of half breds. 
The Belgian Jockey Club and the Societe Roycde Hippique 
publish studbooks of the breeds of which they encourage 
the breeding. 

The encouragement afforded by the provincial regu.la- 
tions i-elative to the improvement of horses affects exclu- 
sively the breeding of the native horse (Belgian draught 
horse). 

The cost of the execution of these regulations, money 
bounties and committee expenses, are born to ihe amount 
of 40 p. c. by the provinces and of 60 p. c. by the State. 
The total annual expenses amount to about 35o,ooo francs. 
These expenses serve to meet the cost of the shows of foals, 
fillies, mares and broodmares which are fixed by the 
provincial regulations. In the 44 places of meeting, all the 
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examinations oi' stallions are immediatly i'ollowed by a 
show of stallions tlivee years old and a ^liow of stallions 
four years old and over. 

In each of these shows, there may be awarded to the 



OAsners : 



(fl) For the two best slallions a i>*' prize of 4oo francs 
and a 2"'' of Goo francs and; 

[b] For the two best stallions four year old and over, a 
I*' pi'ize of 55o francs and a 2"'' of 400 francs. 

There may the awarded further extraprizes of i5o francs 
for the stallions of 3 years and of 3oo francs for those of 
4 years and over, according to each group of 5 stallions 
approved of by the committee, above size, iu each of 
these two classes. 

In order lo retain in the country the stallions passed as 
the best by the couuuittees of examination ; there may be 
awai'ded a maintenance bounty of 700 francs to the owner 
of every stallion to which has been awarded, at at least one 
previous annual show a 1^^ competition prize in the class of 
stallions of not less than four years oM. This prize is 
increased by 100 francs for stallions to which a provincial 
prize has been awarded. 

A maiutenance pi ize of 5oo francs to the owner of the 
stallion to which has been awai'ded, diiring two yeai'S, a 
2'"-' comi.'ctition prize, iu the class of stallions of four 
years and over. 

When the committees of examination cousidei' a stallion 
to v\"hich a maintenauce pi'ize has been awarded, obtained 
after a first competition prize, to be of exceptional value, 
they can nominate it to compete for a bounty of G,ooo francs 
payable by fifths annually, so long as the horse lemaius 
approved by the committee of examination and retains its 
value. Iu the event of a stallion being sold out of the 
country, to which a bounty of 6,000 francs has been 
awai'ded, the fifths alieady paid must in every case be 
returned to tlie Treasury, either by the present owner, or 
by tlie original possessor. 

At tlie end of the five years, the owner of a stallion 
which lias obtained a bounty of 6,000 fi'ancs, if it remains 
approved, can continue to enjoy an annual maintenance 
prize of which the amount may vary from 600 to 800 francs. 
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Finally there is arranged in each province an annual 
provincial competition for the stallions which have obtai- 
ned a prize in the class of 4 years and over, or a 2"'' prize 
in one of the shows of the year or of the preceding year. 
In this competition there are two prizes : a first of 900 francs 
and a second of 7oo francs. 

These prizes can be gained the same year with the 
P' competition bounty, but the owner of a stallion which 
has obtained a second competition jirize can only claim the 
provincial bounty. 

The examination of the stallions is followed, sometimes 
in the same year, bat generally in the succeeding year by 
shows of foals, and fillies of two years and three years, and 
by shows of brood mares. Considerable prizes are awar- 
ded at these different shows. Maintenance bounties may 
also be awarded to the owners of the best brood mares. 

By these means the provincial regulations encourage the 
maintenance of good breeding stock from the age of 
18 months, and encouragement is continued during a long 
period if the condition of the horses justify it. As legards 
the stallions of merit, the maintenance bounties are paid 
to the owners so loug as the committees of examination 
pass the horses as fit for service. 

In 1886, the Belgian Draught Horse Society : Le cheval 
de trait beige was founded. This association has a double 
object : 

a) Encouragement is given to the breeding of native 
horses by the organisation of annual national shows ; 

b) The keeping of a Stiidbook of Belgian horses. 

All horse breeders of Belgium maj^ participate in the 
annual shows of the society. 

Most of the horses awarded iirizcs at the provincial shows 
come and compete in Brussels. The shows of the Draught 
Hoi'se Society have greatly contributed to make the best 
breeds, known and apjjreciated. They have also greatly 
influenced the decisive direction given to horse breeding 
in Belgium; the excellent qualities of these horses is uni- 
versally recognized (i). 



'^''(i')"ii fejitciial publication concerning The Belgian draught home, 
'Will-WteytHIJulttia-at the Horse shows of Saint-Louis of 24111 August 
.tojJSHvfiepdjeiiajbeirixsiiolii^ 1 1 v^ .- 
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The Government grants an anniial subsidy of 3o,ooo fr. 
to tlie Draught Horse Society. 

The Studbook of Belgian draft horses is ijublished by 
a special commission, appointed by the Drauglit Horse 
Society : it contains actually ii volumes; i2,63o stallions 
and 21,767 mares have been inscribed. 

In addition to the encouragement mentionned above, 
the Government has offered since 1890, national premiums 
for the befit stallions. 

These rewards number 18 and amount to i,5oo francs 
each, they are awarded in four disti'ict shows, to the three 
years old stallions which have gained a first prize at the 
shows instituted by the provincial regulations. 

Every year an exhibition is also organised in one of 
the agricultural districts of Belgium, as well as a great 
many exhibitions of agricultural associations, at which 
horse shows of local intei'est are held. 



The study of matters concerning horse breeding is 
entrusted to the Administration of Agriculture, officially 
assisted by the Comite snperienr hippique, Avhich was 
established in Ajjril 1898. 



b) Cattle breeding- 

The Belgian Government encouraged b3f grants the 
importation of the Shorthorn breeds of cattle bj' the pro- 
vincial authoiities. 

These animals were bought in England by a Committee 
delegation named by the Government or the Provinces, 
and were publicly sold in Belgium; the difference between 
the cost price and the sale piice was paid one half by 
the State and the other half by the Provinces. 

The irratioual eathusiasm for the Shorthorn breed, 
the small j udgment shown by farmers in using the English 
bull, the bad choice of the purchased animals in England, 
the difficulty of ccoss breeding Belgian breeds with the 
Shorthorn, and the difference in the living conditions and 
feeding of the two races, were the principal I'casons for 
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the 2)oor results obtained in the improvement of our native 
breeds by the infusion of English blood. 

Belgian farmers have consequently given up breeding 
the Shorthorn-race for t^venty years past. 

A great many Dutch cattle are imx)orted into Belgium 
as a number of farmers find it advantageous to buy certain 
classes of these Dutch animals raHicr than to bi'ccd them 
at home. 






"•m^r/r?- 



■*;*^'!^«#%.»v:!'. 



DAIKY CATTLE 

(I'arm of baron Peers, Oostcanip) 



A cei'tain number of provinces have possessed foi' a 
long time regulations for cattle breeding similar to those 
relative to the imin'ovement of the breed of horses ; 
obligatory examination is in-escribed for bulls intended 
for service and pi'izes are aAvarded to encourage the 
preservation of the best animals, both male and female. 

At the present time all the provinces jjossess regula- 
tions having this double object in view. 
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Tliese reg'ulafcions encourage the keeping ol' first class 
male and fomalo animals and are a means o£ preserving 
the bulls capable oi maintaining the stock. 

The cost of providing- the money prizes is borne in 
cortam cases entirely by the Government, in others the 
Government bears up to j:> p. c. of the expenses. 

The Government and provincial authorities share the 
expenses entailed by the execution of the provincial regu- 
lations for the improvement of the bovine race. 

The total annual expenses amount to about 200,000 francs 
for tlie State and i5o,ooo francs for tlie provinces. 

Since 1896, several breeding syndicates and herdbook 
societies have been formed in Belgium liaviiig as tlieir 
principal object the improvement of breeds by selection. 




TYPICAL liULL OF BELGIAN BREED (CE.NTKAL DISTRICT) 



Some of these societies confine their operations to the 
cattle of one district whilst others improve the cattle of 
one or two parishes on\y. 

Some provincial regulations for the improvement of the 
bovine race (East Flauders and Luxembourg) are admi- 
nistered in conjunction with the operations of the cattle 
breeding syndicates. 
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All these efforts are evirlence of the strong desire to 
improve the native cattle, but it will take some time 
before the beneficial effects of these attempts will be felt. 
It is nevertheless undeniable that in certain pai'ts of the 
country great progress has been obtained by the opei-ations 
of these provincial I'egiilations and breeding syndicates. 

The Government enconrages the syndicates and the fede- 
rations of syndicates by grants for first establishment, and 
by grants for the keeping of studbooks of the breeding 
stock. 

A few syndicates have Ijeea formed with the object of 
buying breeding bulls. 

The National Society /or the improvement of cattle in 
Belgium was instituted in 1899. 

This society held several shows in April 1900, 1902 and 
1904, "ndueh were very successful and contributed in a 
large measure to spread amongst the rural populations the 
ideas of uniform and definite i-aces. 

This Society also published an album showing the types 
of the different Belgian races. 

The Government encourages this association by gran- 
ting important subsidies, in aid of the biennial shows. 

Independently of these encouragements we inust take 
into consideration the shows open to cattle breeders at the 
agricultural exhibitions i-eferred to above in connection 
with the encouragements given to horse breediiig. 



Pig- breeding 



In 1899, the Government insiituted a commission for the 
improvement of the breeds of pigs in Belgium. 

This commission set to woidi immediately and tried to 
show the advantages of increasing the Yorkshire breed as 
these animals yield bacon of excellent quality. 

The society held several breeding shows in 1901, 1902, 
1908 and 1904. 

These shows were most successful. 

The society also organized shows in Brussels in 1900, 
1902 and 1904 at Hasseltin 1900 and at Nanmr and Bruges 
iu 1908, open to all Belgian breeders : they have greatly 
contributed to the promotion of pig breeding in Belgium. 



IV. — ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. — SANITARY POLICE 

In execution of the law relating to the sanitary police of 
domestic animals of Dec. 3o, 1S82, the Government lias 
framed several regulations for the protection of horses 
and cattle against contagious diseases. 

These regulations prescribe a series of measures which 
concern the keeping of domestic animals in the interior of 
the country and enforce a stringent control over the 
importation of foreign animals. 

In order to facilitate the execution of measures applicable 
to the animals which are in the countrj', the Government 
publishes leaflets on the subject of pi'eventive hygiene, for 
the use of farmers, and grants indemnities, sometimes very 
high, in the case of slaughter of animals attacked or sus- 
pected of being attacked by contagious diseases. It also 
grants indemnities in certain eases of seizure of animals 
declared to be unfit for human good. (Cattle and swine 
tuberculosis.) 

The rate of these indemnities and the conditions which 
define their allowance ai-e fixed by Roj'al Decrees. 

The application of tlie sanitary police measures has 
brought about very happy results in the interests of far- 
mers, for instance, the complete disappearance of cattle 
plague, contagious pleuro-j^neumonia, and of mouth and 
foot disease and the almost complete disappearance of 
glanders and farcy. 

Removal and destruction of animal carcases unfit for 
consumption on account 0/ contagious diseases. 

It has been proved that there is sei'ious danger, as 
regards the interests of agriculture and public health, in 
burying carcases attacked with contagious diseases. 

In oi'der to deal with this matter, the legislature, by a 
law of April 4'^' 1900, authorises « the Minister of Agri- 
cultLire to contract for undertaking the removal and 
desti'uction of these carcases and a Iloj-al Decree of 
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Dec. 3r, 1900, gives necessary iX)AYers to the Minister 
to prohibit the burial oi siicli carcases. 

This proliibition has been enforced in certain i:)arts of 
the country, viz : 

a) In the district of Brussels, and in a pai't of the dis- 
tricts of Nivelles and Louvaiu; 

h) In the districts of Mous, Soignies, Charleroi and 
Thuin, and in apart of the district of Atli; 

c) In the province of West-Flanders; 

d) In the territory of the city of Malines ; 

e) In the part of the province of Namur situated on the 
hift bank of the Meuse frorn (Jivet to Namur, and to the 
left of the Namur-Gembloux railway. 

The iH'ohibition vs'ill be shortly extended to the whole 
Kingdom. 

The carcases which are found in the above mentioned 
parts of the country are removed, without expense to the 
owners, by a service specially organised for the purpose, 
and burnt by fire in jjlaces set apart for that purpose at 
Jette, Cuesmes, Chatelet and Thorout. 

Preventive vaccinatiox 

The i^ropagation of certain cattle diseases can only be 
effectually defeated hj preventive vaccination. This is 
notably the case as regards anthrax in catlle and swine- 
fever. 

The Government fui-uishes the I'equisite vaccine free of 
charge to approved vetei'inary sui'geons, who are charged 
with inoculating animals against these maladies, at the 
request of their owners. 

The owners are expected to arrange with the surgeons 
for the isolation of the animals, which the inoculation 
requires. 

Inoculations are performed at the risk of the owners. 

In like manner the Government supplies gratuitously : 

a) The tuberculin necessary to test a beast for tuber- 
culosis; 

b) The mallein to test the existence of glanders. 

The owners, who desire to make trials of tuberculin or 
mallein, arrange with the veterinary inspectors for their 
district for this purpose. 
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Veterinary servicr 

To facilitate tlie execution of the laws and i-egulntions of 
the sanitary i:)olice of domestic animals, the countrj' has 
been divided into i5 veterinary districts, each of which 
is served by an Inspector; a Veterinary Inspector is 
also attached to the Department of Agriculture. The 
names and addresses oC the i5 district inspectors are given, 
below. 

1^' District : Mr. De Caestecker, Yprcs. 

2°'^ » Mr. Limbourq, i5, avenue de la Toison- 

d'Or, Bruges. 
3'''^ )) Mr. De Rycke, ii, rue do la Concoi'de, 

Ghent. 
4"' » Mr. Eemy^ Ledeberg. 

5"' )) Mr. Van Huffelen, rue Van Beers, Ant- 

Averp. 
Mr. Moens, Neerpelt. 
jNIr. Olaes, Bilsen. 

Mr. liemy, i34, rae du Paradis, Liege. 
Mr. Hougardy, Huj'. 
10*'^ » Ml'. De Roo, I'ue Leopold, Laekeu. 

II*" )) Mr. Van Ilemelryck, Ath. 

12*'' » Mr. Dehaye, Gosselies. 

i3"' » Mr. Chauveaux, rue do I'ludepeu dance, 

Xamur (Salzinues). 
i4"' « Mr. Bacus, Bouillon. 

i5'*' )) Mr. M. Putzevs, Marche. 



As has been said above, persons interested can 
address these officials, in writing or personally, to obtain 
information about the application of the different regula- 
tions on the subject. 

All vetei'inarjf surgeons are expected to coopei'atc iu 
the execution of the measures of sanitary police of domes- 
tic animals within the limits which are prescribed by the 
said regulations. 



Qlh 
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V. — THE CROPS 

The climate of Belgium is typical of the climate of the 
temx^erate countries of Europe; it shows some very impor- 
tant variations. The average temperature of the low 
lands ol Belgium up to the Mouse is lo degrees (Cen- 
tigrade); but in Condroz and Ardennes, on the high table- 
lauds (4oo to 600 metres) the thermometer marks a tempe- 
rature of three degrees lower than that existing iu the 
plains of Brabant and Flanders. The average extremes 
of cold and heat in the year in the centre of the country 
are represented respectively by a minimum of — 15 degrees 
Centigrade (below zero) and a maximum of -\- 3o degrees 
Centigrade, that is an average difference of 45 degrees. 

Iu Belgium it rains on about 192 days a year. The 
annual rainfall is 726 millimetres. It snows on 25 days a 
year, representing a fall of water of 55 millimetres. 
But from the month of May to September there are only 
3 or 4 days when it hails. There are 65 foggy days 
mostly in winter time. There are 20 or 25 days when it 
thunders. 

The geological constitution of Belgian soil is still more 
varied than the climate. 

The Belgian soil can be divided into nine geological 
regions; there are special systems of cultivation iu each 
one of these regions. 

The geological formations grow older as we leave the 
sea coast towards the interior of the countiy : these 
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different soils yield different products : on the Polder clay, 
the principal crop is barley; on the sands of Flanders, 
rye; on the loam of Hesbay wheat; in Condroz spelt is 
grown, and in the Ardennes oats. 

There is not more uniformity in the mode of tenure : in 
one pai't of the country the farmers own their o^^■u land, in 
other parts the land is rented bj^ farmers ; in some parts 
there are farms of 5o to i5o « hectares » and above; in 
others farming is done on small holdings, the whole woi'k 
being accomplished by the farmer and his family : this 
last method of farming is particularly noticeable in Flan- 
ders. Attached to his little bit of land and work, the 
Flemish farmer has succeeded in changing the unproduc- 
tive sand of Flanders into one of ihe richest soils of 
Europe in the variety and exellence of its products. 
His holding extends only to two or three hectares, great 
quantities of manure are applied, and with the aid of his 
family, he cultivates his land as though it were a garden. 

A rapid glance may now be directed to the main features 
of Flemish farming : 

1° The variety of crops. — The most varied crops are 
growu in successiou according to fixed rules. These 
include cereals : wheat, meslin, rye, barley, and oats; 
industrial plants ; hemp, flax, rape, tobacco, hops, 
and chicory; root plants : mangels, carrots, turnips and 
potatoes; and fodder plants ; clover, lueeru, ray grass, 
maize, etc. 

Flanders possesses also fertile pasture grounds on which 
splendid cattle are fed and fattened. 

2" The rotations. — The rotation of the crops mentioned 
above is very varied in the districts where industrial 
plants are grown. 

The following rotation is very often adopted : 

First year : wheat; 

Second year : rye followed by tnrnii^s ; 
Third year : potatoes or flax followed by carrots, beets 
or chicory; 

Fourth year : barley or meslin followed by turnips ; 
Fifth year : oats ; 
Sixth year : clover. 



Clover is often sown in mixture with flax; beetroots 
are sometimes followed by wheat. 

Clover is often sown with turnips late in the season 
when the turnips sown witli oats do not succeed. As to 
rape, it is frequently sown with wheat and rye or more 
often after I'ye instead of turnips. 

The general rule adopted is that the ground should 
never remain fallow. 

3° Intensive cultivation. — jSTowhere, apparently, is 
more care given to cultivatinn than in Flanders. The soil 
there is heavily^ manured : dung being the principal manure 
applied. 

During the rotation three applications of /j.0,000 kilo- 
gramnies of farm dung are given especially in the case of 
rye, potatoes and oats. 

Besides this, liquid manure is applied four or five times 
to wlieat, rye, turnips and sometimes to beetroots and 
oats. 

Chemical manures are given to all kinds of crops; lime 
is generally used only for ])otatoes and wood ashes are 
frequently used for clover. 

To till the soil, and to till it well, is a primary condition 
of success in agriculture : it is by the numerous tillages of 
the land that the Flemish farmer lias obtained such 
I'cmarkable crops. 

4° Extension of catch cropping-. — Hy means of catch 
crops the cultivated area in Flanders is increased by one 
third. 

Turnips and carrots constitute the two principal crops 
])roduced as catch crops. Turnii^s are used principally 
for feeding in winter time, and are I'avoui'able for the 
production of milk. In the spring, rye and crimson 
clover are given as green fodder for cattle. 

5° Small holdings. — As has been stated above the 
land is divided into a ver^^ lai'ge number of small holdings 
in Flauders. This fact has been a cause of progress for 
the Flemish farmer : it is indeed on the small holdings that 
we find the most intensive cultivation. These small 
farms keep many labourers always employed on the crops 
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wJiicli require constant care. To cultivate loo hectares 
in Flanders about a loo labourers are emploj^ed as 
compared Avitli So in England, 40 in France I'ortj'- and 
60 in Ireland (1). The population is extremelj' dense in that 
l)art of the country. The parcelling out of the land has 
some inconveniences, but happily education and coope- 
ration which have had such a large extension under the 
influence of the Agricultural Department, partially 
remedv tliesc uufavom-able conditions. 



Special mention may be made to the cultivation of 
flax and turnips as catch crops, because tliej' foim the 
principal crops ot Flanders. 

The production of flax has always been very mucli 
appreciated in Flanders. — It is one of those characte- 
I'istic crops which suit advanced regions : it needs a rich 
soil as well as great care; it is only xjossible on fai-ms dis- 
2)0sing' of a considerable amount of laboui', especially as 
until just latelj' the farmer used to undertake the whole of 
the preparation of the flax himself, ^\hich was a very 
lucrative operation giving occupation to himself and his 
family- during the winter time. Now the i^reparation and 
stripping of flax are no longer done on the farm. Never- 
theless, in many cases, the farmer still does the retting. 

The best Belgian flax and much foreign flax is retted 
in the waters of the Lys, which is called the golden river 
on account of the pi-ecious qualities of its waters. The 
flax steeped in the Lj's is rich to the touch and the fiber 
has such lustre and such suppleness that it has gained 
a universal rejjutation. 

For retting, the flax is placed in « bunches » formed 
of two bundles joined end to end. These bunches are 
placed vertically in perforated wooden cases of rectan- 
gular form, called ballons 1.25 metres to i.5o metres deep 
and 3.5o metres to 4-35 metres long. There are various 
ways of constructing these ballons. Befoi-e closing the 
ballons a cloth is laid over the opening and a coating 
of straw is spread against the sides to preserve the flax 



(i) The Belgian Agriculture, by Emile do Lavele3e. 
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from the impurities -^'liich tlie Avater carries. The case 
when filled up, is closed with boards after the contents 
have been covered with another layer of straw. The bal- 
lon is then made fast with ropes and then let down into 
the river and loaded Avith stones so that it floats under 
water until the end of the operation. 

When taken out of the water, the bunches are untied and 
placed in meadows near the river in such a way that all 




KETTING FLAX 



parts of the flax are one after another exposed to the air 
in order to hasten the drying. The flax has to go through 
this treatment twice; after a first retting it is placed 
for a certain time in stacks to be afterwards submitted 
again to the same operation. Sometimes it needs to be 
retted in water a third time when the first two operations 
are insufficient. The retting time begins in April 
and ends in October. This industry employs about 
1 1, 800 labourers during those six months of the year. 

A curious crop is the catch or secondary crop of 
turnips : « Do not leave your land bare « seems to be 
the motto of farmers in Flanders. As soon as the first 
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wheat, barley and rye arc cut, the sheaves are left in the 
middle of the field and a very superficial ploughing is 
given, -with applications of chemical manures, and the 
land is then immediately sown. It is not rare to see 
some fields cut, ploughed and sown on the same day 1 
While the turnips are growing, two or three hoeings 
are given and liquid manure is applied. At the end of 
a few weeks the fai'mer has a crop of 40,000 kilogrammes 
of tui-nips which are consumed on the land, or siloed. 
If there is still time enough, the land will be manured 
with farm manure and ploughed ready to he sown next 
spring. 



Horticulture is a very impoitant branch of the Belgian 
agriculture. Since i83o, horticultui'e has been making 
continual i)rogress in Belgium. At the jiresent time the 
cultivation of plants for ornamentation and exportation 
is x)iincipally carried on in Ghent and the environs. 

The ancient town of Ghent is known in the whole of 
Europe under the name of « Ville de Flore ». 

Anciently the Ghent horticulturibts used to grow a 
great variety of exotic plants, but now each hoi'ticultural 
establishment cultivates a very limited number of 
species. 

The principal plant grown at Ghent is the Azalea 
iiidica : several foreign horticulturists have vainly tried to 
grow the same species, but they have never succeeded in 
lii'oducing such fine and vigorous Azalea as those produced 
in Ghent. More than a million of these x)lants are grown 
everj' year. 

Palm tiees especially Kentia represent the second 
important plant produced by the horticultural industry 
of Ghent : about the same number of palm trees as fizalea 
are grown annually. 

The next most important plant grown is the Orchid, 
produced f 01' exportation and seed. 

The number of orchids produced is not as considerable, 
but they are of great value. 

Hot house plants namely : the Cruion and Draccxaiu are 
also extensivelj' grown. 
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Several liorticulturists have grown the Lauriis nobills, 
but the horticulturists of Bruges still hold the record for 
the cultivatiou of tliis plant. 

Several hundred thousand Araiicaria excelsa, and a 
great niauy Rhododendron and plants native to the Cape 
and to Australia are also produced by the horticulturists 
of Ghent. 



A special feature of Belgian horticulture is also the 
■growing under glass of grapes in the neighbourlioud of 
Brussels. 

Exhibits. — The participation of the Department of 
Agriculture is intended to illustrate the main facts of 
Belgian Agriculture, as described above and also to show 
its connection with the United- States. The objects on 
exhibition concern especially the cultivation and the 
manufacture of flax, the selection of seeds, etc. On the 
other hand some statements and diagrams show the 
exportatiou to the United-States of certain tigricultural 
products, such as flax, potatoes, etc. ; others show the 
cost of production of the same products, their yields, the 
rotations adopted, some results of analyses, of experi- 
ments, and of new methods, etc. Finally, two photogriiphs 
arc shown of some factories connected with the flax 
industry in Belgium. 



VI. 



AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 



Agi'icultiii'e lias given birtli to a lai'ge number of bran- 
ches of industry employing either the products of Belgian 
soil alone or those of the country together with others of 
foreign extraction. 

Tlie principal industries amongst these are : brewing, 
malting, the extraction and refining of beet sugar, starch 
making, dairy farming, the production of oils, the manu- 
facture of vegetable preserves, of fruit sirups, of chemical 
manures, etc. 

One of the principal industries is the making of machines 
and implements for cultivating the soil. 



SUGAU PRODUCTION 

The area in Belgium devoted to the cultivation of sugar 
beets was : 

63,5i5 hectares in igoo; 
61,528 » 1901; 

47,592 .. 1902. 

That is to say about 5 1/2 p. c. of the whole extent of 
cultivated land in Belgium. [The average production 
of one hectare is 35, 000 kilogrammes of beets containing 
i5 1). c. of sugar. ^ 

The number of beet sugar factories was : 

121 in 1900, producing 3o3, 118,589 ^^^- of raw sugar; 
121 » rgoi, )) 303,959,868 » n )) 

ii3 » 1902, » 180,484,799 » » » 

The refineries are twenty five in number and produced : 

In 1900, 73,883,000 kilogrammes of sugar. 
» igoi, 82,789,000 )) )) - 
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The duty on beet sugar has been twenty francs per 

100 kilogrammes since 21"* August, igoS (International 

Convention of Brussels), before "vshich date it was 
45 francs. 

Production of beer 

Beer is the national drink of Belgium. The country 
possessed : 

Hectolitres 

3,223 breweries in 1900, producing 14, 616, 535 of beer. 
3,253 )) 1901, » i4,66o,33o » 

3,276 » 1902, » 14,431,418 » 

The duty is fixed at the choice of the brewer, on one of 
the following bases : 

a) On the quantity of raw material declared; the duty 
on each kilogramme of raw material declared is 10 cen- 
times (2 cents per 2.20 pd); or 

b) A duty of 4 francs on each hectolitre of the total 
capacity of the mash-tun. 

Production of alcohol 

Before the law of February iS*'^ (1903) the distilling of 
alcohol g^ave employment to a great number of factories. 
Their number has since diminished but Ihose remaining 
have a larger productive power. 

The number of distilleries at work were : 

Hectolitres 

270 in 1900, producing 716,951 of spirit at 5o° G. L. 
274 » 1901, )) 786,905 » )) » 

257 )) 1902, )) 657, i65 » )) » 

The duty, which was 100 francs per hectolitre before the 
law of February 18"^ 1908, has been increased to i5o francs 
j)er hectolitre at 5o° tested by the alcometer of Gay-Lussac 
and at a temperature of i5° centigrade; this increase in the 
amount of the tax was made with a view of diminishing 
the consumption of alcohol, which result was eventually 
obtained. 
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Production of glucose sugar 

Number of factories Approximative production 

6 in 1900 9,968,124 kilogrammes. 

6 in 1901 9,286,240 )) 

5 in 1902 8,853,021 » 

Production of yeast 

14 factories producing, iu 1900, 5,469,088 kilogrammes. 
14 >•> » in 1901, 6,154,451 " 

14 » » in 1902, 6,912,084 « 

Dairies 

There are in Belgium 85o,ooo dairy cows. Of this 
number 129,000 belong to 47,5oo farmers, who are members 
of one of the 49^ cooperative dairies existing in Belgium 
on December 3i^' 1902. 




INSIDE VIEW OF THE DAIRY OF BASEL 
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The mamifacture of butter lias attained a total of 70 mil- 
lions Idlogrammes ; there are also a few cheese factories. 



Manufacture of chemical manures 

This industry has greatly expanded owing to the exten- 
sive employment of manure in cultivation and the prepa- 
ration of superphosphates and concentrated manures for 
exi)ortation. 

The statistics concerning manures have already been 
given above : , ; 



Manufacture of auriuultural implements 



Agricultural implements and tools are manufactured in 
several parts of Belgium. 

The principal importations from 
foreign countries are harvesting ma- 
chines, mowing machines and other 
similar implements. 

Belgium is especially noted for the 
manufacture of cream separators such 
as those of Melotte, Persoons and 
others. 

The manufacture of Melotte sepa- 
rators is very important : more than 
14,000 centrifugal cream sei^arators of 
three different models are produced 
yearly. The workshoi^s are fitted up 
upon the American system and work 
according to the best methods and 
with the most up to date plant (i). 

The greater part of the machines 
manufactured are exx>orted. 

Other firms manufacture cultivators, 
ploughs, etc., which are highly appre- 
.Mhi oiix sLiwRAiOR ciated both in this country and abroad. 




(i) See : « Situation of the ilah'y industry in Belgium ». Report of 
tjie Department of Agriculture 1908, p. p. 45 and following. 
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FRENNET-WAUTHIER'S LEAVE-CUTTEU AND STACKER FOR BEETHOOTS 




FRENNET-WAUTHIER'S BEET-POLLER AND CLEANER 



Special mention must be made of the Frennet-Wautier 
beet i^Qllers which are built upon a special model, and of 
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MELOTTE'S « DOUBLE BRABANT » PLOUGH 



the ploughs made by Mehitte, at Geinbloux, who possesses 
an important factory in which work is carried on with 
a view to exportation. 



Agricultural industries 

In this section are exhibited : 

I Diagram sliowing the use of chemical manures per 
liectare ; 

I Diagram demonstrating the impoverishment of the 
soil by crops and the restitution of fertilizing elements by 
chemical manures; 

I Photographic views of a plough manufactory; 

I Photographic views of a separator manufactory; 

I Photographic views of a manufactory of threshing 
machines ; 

Various albums with views of factories (interior and 
exterior) ; 

Various catalogues of Belgian manufacturers. 



PART II 

Agricultural Education 



The various Decrees, Regulations, and Progammes rela- 
tive to Veterinary and Agricultural Instruction are pu- 
blished in parts, of which the whole will form a complete 
summary according to the following scheme : 

Part I. Law of 4 April 1890 relative to Agricultural 

Instruction. Law of 4 April i8go relative 
to the instruction of Veterinarj'^ Medicine. 



HIGHER INSTRUCTION 

» II. State Veterinary School. — Regulations. — 

Programme. 

» III. State Agricultural Institute. — Regulations. 

— Programme. 



INTERMEDIATK INSTRUCTION 

IV. State Horticultural and Agricultural School. 

— Regulations. 

V. State and Private Horticultural Schools. — 
Regulations. — Programmes. 

VI. State Agricultural School. — Regulations. 

— Programmes. 
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Part VII. Subsidised Agricultural Schools. — Regula-^ 
tions. — Programmes. 

» VIII. Course of Agriculture in the State Interme- 
diate Schools and in the Private Intei'me- 
diate Schools. — Regulations. ■ — Pro- 
gramme. 

» IX. Agricultural Domestic Economy Schools. — 

Ilegalati(ms. — Programmes. 



POPULAR INSTRUCTION 



X. TraYclling Agricultural Domestic Economy 
Schools. — Uegulations. — Progammes. 

XI. Schools for Cheese making. — Uegulations. 
— Programmes. 

XII^ Technical Agricultural and Horticultural 
Sections. — Regulatious. — Programmes. 

XIF Technical Sections of si^ecial Instruction. 

XIII. Course of Agronomy for Adults. — Regula- 

tions. — Programmes. 

XIV. Course of Agronomy for soldiers. — Regula- 

tions. — Programme. 

XV. Course of Farriery. — Regulations. — Pro- 
grammes. 

XVI. Course of Aiboriculture. — Regulations. — 
Programmes. 

XVII. Course of Market gardening. — Regula- 
tions. — Programmes. 

XVIII. Course of Aviculture. — Regulations. — 
Programmes. 

XIX. Course of Apiculture. — Regulations. — 
Programmes. 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

Part XX. Various courses. 

)) XXI. General Regulations. 

)) XXII. Institutions connected with Agricultural 
Instruction. 

« XXIII. State Botanical Garden. 

» XXIV. Table of contents. 

Parts II, VI, XXIII and XXIV are not yet published. 



/ / * * 



Every three years the Minister of Agriculture publishes 
a full report of this branch of instruction. It can be 
obtained on api^lication to the Minister of Agriculture, 
Brussels. 

The information, which will be given later on, is mainlj^ 
drawn from the documents mentioned above. These 
documents have been lately epitomised in M. A. Ver- 
meersch's Manuel Social (i), which has facilitated the 
editing of some of these notices (2). 



(i) A. Vermeerscii, S. .J., Manuel social, 2^ edition. Uyspruyst, 
10, rue de la Monuaie, Louvain. See the cliapter 011 rh'nselgnement 
agricole et velerinaire. 

(2) See also : Experiment Station Record, i893, p. p. 708 -oS. Agri- 
cultural Education in Belgium, by P. De Vuyst. 



I. — STATE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

The Belgian School of Veterinary Medicine dates 
from i832. It was founded in Brussels under the protec- 
tion of the Government by D'' Graax, with the assistance 
of D'' Froidmont and the Veterinary Surgeons Brogniez, 
Creveeoeur, Delwart and Gaudy. 

In i836 the Government adopted this School, organised 
it at the expense of the State and gave it the title of State 
School of Veterinary Medicine and Agriculture. Later, 
owing to the separation of the agricultural instruction, 
this title was reduced to the present denomination. State 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Under the old management, from i836 to i8go, the 
instruction given at the School of Veterinary Medicine 
comprised, besides the different branches relative to 
Zootechuy and Veterinary medicine, two groups of sub- 
jects, one relative to the Natural Sciences; Phj^sics, Che- 
mistrJ^ Botany, the elements of Zoology; the other relative 
to Medicine and Veterinary Economy : Descriptive and 
Comparative Anatomy, General Anatomy, Plij^siology, 
Pharmacology, Therapeutics, general, internal and surgi- 
cal Pathology, Zootechny, etc. 

These subjects formed the object of four years of study 
and of two examinations, one for the candidateship and 
one for the degree in veterinary medicine. 

The first examination, held after the second year's 
course, had then a mixed character; the veterinary candi- 
dateship comprised the candidateship of Natural Science 
and the candidateship of Veterinary Medicine. 

After having decided on the suppression of the boarding- 
establishment in 1888, the Government thought it useful to 
make a more serious modification in the regulations for the 
study and practice of veterinary medicine, and had a law 
passed placing the instruction of veterinary medicine on 
the same level as that of human medicine. 

By the terms of that law, in order to be accepted as stu- 
dent at the State School of Veterinary Medicine, and to be 
admitted to the examination of veterinary candidate, a 
person must hold the diploma of Candidate of Natural 
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Science preparatory to the diploma of Doctor of the same 
science. 

Tlie instruction at tlie Scliool of Veterinary Medicine 
tlius became purely professional; it comprises the follo- 
wing subjects : Descriptive, Systematic and Comisarative 
Anatomy of domestic animals ; Topographical Anatomy ; 
general and special Histology; Physiology, including 
Embryology, Experimental Pysiological Physics and Che- 
mistry; the Exterior; Pharmacognosy and Pharmacy; 
Therapeutics, including Pharmacodynamics ; Pathological 
Anatomy; general Pathology, including Bacteriology and 
Parasitology; Medical Pathology; Surgical Pathology; 
Zootecliny, Plygiene and the general principles of Agro- 
nomy; Sanitary police, Legal Medicine, Commercial Legis- 
lation and Deontology ; Toxicology, including Chemical 
Analysis applied to clinics; Farriery; Inspection of foods ; 
Flemish terminology : Equitation. 

The course of Flemish terminology is ox^tional. 

The instruction is theoretical and practical. 

The duration of the studies is fixed at one year and a 
half for the veterinary caudidateship and two years for the 
diploma of veterinary surgeon. 

The Minister can admit to one or several courses occa- 
sional students who are desirous of devoting themselves 
to certain branches of instruction, and who can not be 
held to fulfil the conditions required of regular students 
for admission. 

The annual scholastic fee is fixed for regular students 
at 200 francs; for the last term of studies only comprising 
six months, the amount of the fee is reduced to loo francs. 
The occasional students pay 5o francs for each course 
that they are authorised to follow. 

vScholarships may be granted to students who distinginsh 
themselves hy their good conduct and progress; these 
scholarships are allotted by the Minister of Agriculture, 
on the recommendation of the Director, according to the 
result of the general examinations. Two exhibitions, eacli 
of the value of i,5oo francs, can be given annually by the 
Government, on the recommendation of the jury of exami- 
nation, to Belgians who have obtained the degree of vete- 
rinary surgeon with the highest distinction. 

Four students charged with superintending the Cli- 
nical Service are resident ; all the others are non-resident. 
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A committee composed of 6 members is charged with the 
entire supervision and management of the Seliool. 

The staff of the School comprises : a Director, lo pro- 
fessors, 5 supernumei'ary or assistant professors; an 
accountant, a secretary, a librarian, a superintendent, 
laboratory attendants, a gardener, a farrier, a poi'ter, 
grooms and servants. 



* 



The School possesses hospitals where animals are recei- 
ved on payment of the following fixed fees for each day's 
board : 

1° For a celt that has not reached the age of two years, 
75 centimes (i) ; 

2° For a horse of two years or more, 2 francs ; 

3° For a cryptorchid horse, 3 francs; 

4° For a dog not more than 40 centimetres in height, 
5o centimes ; 

5° For a dog above 40 centimetres, 75 centimes. 

Examinations fou the degrees 

The Examinations for the Degree of Veterinary Candi- 
date or Veterinaiy Surgeon are held in April ; for Veteri- 
nary Medicine a record session is held each year in 
August. For admission to the examinations of Candidate 
and' Veterinary Surgeon, studf^nts must send in their 
names to an officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
amount of the expenses of examination are fixed at : 
3o francs (2) for the degi'ee of candidate in Veterinary 
Medicine, and 70 francs for that of Veterinary Surgeon. 

The Examinntion for the degree of Veterinary Candi- 
date com|)i-ises : the systematic and comparative Anatomy 
of Animals, topographical Anatomy; general and special 
Histology; Physiology, including Embryology; Pharma- 
cognosy and Farriery. 

The Examination for the degree of Veterinary Surgeon 
compi-ises : Therapeutics, including Pharmacodynamics, 
Pathological Anatomy; general Pathology, including Bac- 
teriology and Pai-asitology ; Medical Pathology; Sui'gical 
Pathology; vSanitary Police ; Legal Medicine, including the 
elements of Toxicology; Commercial Legislation and 



(i) 5 centimes = i cent. 
(2) 5 francs ^ i dollar. 
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Deontology; Zooteclmy : Hygiene and the elements of 
Agricnltnre. 

These examinations are oral : there is besides, a prac- 
tical test, ^iiich comprises : a) for the degree of Vete- 
rinary Candidate : Macroscopical and Microsco[)ical 
demonstrations of normal Anatomy; b) for the degree 
of Vetei'inary Surgeon : Pharmacy; Surgery; Clinics; 
Obstetrics the External toi'm; and Macro.-eopical or 
Microehcmical demonstrations of pathological Anatomy. 

Only tlie students, AYho have passed the oral examina- 
tion, and, if required, tlie written examination, are 
admitted to the practical examination. 

To facilitate the study of Vetei'inary Medicine for the 
students, all the professors are required to furnish a precis 
of their courses at the expense of the State; wdiich are pla- 
ced at the disposal of each student at a small fee. 

Of the young men wlio have been admitted as students 
at the School of Veterinary Medicine, since its origin to the 
opening daj-^ of the Academical year 1903-1904, 1,757 have 
obtained the diploma of veterinary surgeon, as follows : 
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II. — AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTES 



a) State Agricultural Institute of Gembloux 

Historic. — Tlie State Agricultural Institute was foun- 
ded at the time of that remarkable scientific forward 
movement when agriculture, freeing itself from vague 
theories, entered boldly iipon new and expeiimental 
paths. It was established by the law of 18"' July i860 and 
organised by a Koyal Decree of the following So'*" August; 
it has consequently entered upon its 44'*' J'ear of work. 

Belgium had allowed herself to be outdistanced in agri- 
cultural education by her neighbours. She had, indeed, 
130ssessed since 1849, schools intended for this form of 
instruction but these were organised on different lines in 
the various provinces; the teaching was but of secondary 
importance, an efficient staff was lacking in almost every 
case; and the schools were but little used and were 
successively closed. Only Thourout College (Western 
Flanders) which was better organised and combined 
practical work u^Don a farm of some importance with 
lectures from well instructed teachers, continued fairlj' 
prosperous. The lease however exjjiring in 1859 the 
Government was unable to accept the onerous conditions 
required by the proprietor for a renewal and it was 
therefore closed. It Avas at this point that M. Eogier, the 
Minister of Agriculture at that period convinced of the 
necessity of agricultural teaching in our country and of 
lifting it to a higher plane, resolved to endow our country 
with an Upper Agricultural Institute, modelled upon 
similar foreign establishments, especially those of Grignon 
and Hohenheim. 

Installed in the magnificent buildings of the old abbey 
of Gembloux, in the heart of the country, in the centre of 
an agricultural district, surrounded by industries depen- 
dent upon agriculture, the Institute is provided with 
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immense premises for its lecture halls, its laboratories 
and its collections. 

The intention of the Go vernment in founding the A gricul- 
tural Institute was to train a body of men who having been 
equipped with the necessary scientific acquirements, and 
having undergone a practical agricultural training, could 
be cai)able of superintending in an intelligent and remune- 
rative manner their own xjroperties or those confided to 
them. Spread over the whole country they were to become 
the apostles of agricultural progress, the pioneers of new 
methods based upon science. They were further to be 
capable of directing the many new agricultural indus- 
tries which w^ere springing up everjr where, such as sugar 
refineries, distilleries, the manufacture of fertilisers, etc. 

A farm was added to the Institute for the i^ractical 
instruction of the pupils. It was not intended as a model 
farm; there exists no farm of that class. 

It served as a workshop for the i^ractical application of 
the principles taught. 

The various operations of agricultural enterprise can 
there be seen at work and the greatest pains are taken 
that every lesson to be drawn from the farm-school shall 
be made clear to the students. At the commencement the 
farm comprised an area of 38 hectares but was soon 
enlarged to 58 hectares ; to day the total area occupied by 
the buildings, courts and gardens is 69 hectares. 

The first members of the teaching staff were nominated 
by Royal Decree in October i860, but the lectures did not 
commence until January 1861. 

The post of Director has been successivelj' filled by : 



Mr. Lejenne from 1860-1881 ; 
Mr. G. Fouquet fromi88i-i882; 
Mr. Genonceaux fi-om 1882-1890; 
Mr. C. Hubert since i8qi. 



Organisation 



The Institute is f)laced under the supervision and under 
the administration of a Commission, consisting of seven 
members nominated by the King, the members being 
reelected, in two groups, every three years. The 
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Minister of Agriculture uomiuates the secretarj' without 
consulting the commission. 

The members of the C^ommission together with the 
general Inspector of Agriculture, the Director and the 
members of the professional staff act as a Superior Council 
which regulates the programme of instruction and deli- 
berates upon the position of the Institute and the possible 
improvements. 

The staff includes a Director, 6 ordinary professors, 
2 extra-jDrofessors, assistant professors, assistants, an 
accountant, a manager, 3 inspectors, 2 gardeners- 
demonstrators, and the clerks necessary for the interior 
service. 

The minimum age for attendance at the classes is seven- 
teen. The regular papils are obliged to pass an exa- 
mination upon entering unless they hold a University 
degree, or have obtained admittance to the Military School, 
or to one of the special schools or technical colleges atta- 
ched to the universities. 

For day-pupils a certificate in the ordinary subjects s 
sufficient; the number of such pupils may be limited by the 
Minister. 

The course of instruction for the degree of Agricultural 
Engineer is one of three years. 

Pupils may not enter more than twice for the same 
subjects. Day-pupils and boarders are received. Those 
not living in the Institute can easily obtain board and resi- 
dence in the town. 

G-embloux, the chief town of the district, consisting of 
4,3oo inhabtants, lies 40 kilometres from Brussels, the 
capital of the Kingdom and 18 kilometi-es from Namur, the 
chief town of the province. 

Situated at the intersection of five liues of railways the 
town is in communication with all parts of the country, 
besides which its proximity to Namur and Brussels, which 
are served by the great international express trains, ren- 
ders it of easy access to visitors from abroad. 

The fees for board and residence and instruction com- 
bined are 700 francs per annum for Belgian x^upils and 
1,000 francs for foreign pupils. 

The fees for daj'-i3upils are 3oo francs for Belgians and 
400 francs for foreigners. 
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The Miiii&ter of Agriculture is empowered to admit uon- 
collegians to the lectures, Avlio wishing to devote them- 
selves to certain branches of instruction onlj', are not 
bound by the rules and conditions to Avhich the regular 
liupils are subjected. 

The fees for such non-collegians are 5o francs for each 
course of lectures ^vhich they have been authorised to 
follow. 

The degree of Agricultural Engineer is coufcri'ed ujjon 
those i)uj)ils v\dio, aftei- having completed thcii- three 
years studies have given proof in a si)ecial examination of 
their fitness for such ])ost. 



Instkuctiox 

The instrueti(jn given at Gembloux embraces the nume- 
I'ous branches of agricultuial science. 

The study of j)hysics is undoubtedly of great imiior- 
tance ; it initiates the 23ui)ils to numerous problems, the 
knowledge of which is absolutely necessary and '\^ith 
which everj' one ought to be familial', and it enlightens 
pupils on the progress made in physics. 

The instruction giveu in physics is especially of an 
intuitive and experimental character; it aims exclusively 
at practical applications and iu the realisation of this aim 
the very complete installation of jdaut and matei-ials at the 
Institute is of great service. 

The manifold applications of chemistry to agriculture 
would suffice of themselves aloue to justify the necessity 
of a solid and extensive acquaintaince with this science. 

At the pi'esent time, Mi'. Droixhe is professoi' of genei'ul 
chemisti'y; Mr. Poskin, doctoi' of science, of analytical 
chemistiy ; Mr. Marcas, agricultural engineer, of techno- 
logy. 

Here again it is recognised that the study of chemisti'y 
must befoi'e all things be in'actical; nuniei'ous expei'imeuts 
illusti'ating the lessons in theory are cai'ried out, and it is 
recognised that it is in the laboi'atory that students can 
verify the theories, group results and learn the science. 

The laboi'atoi'ies now occupy an area of 5oo S(|uai'e 
metres and their equipment is perfect. ■ < ■ 
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Tlie progress of natural science necessitated the creation 
of a special professorship of botanical science which was 
entrusted to Mr. Em. Laurent who established a labora- 
tory of instruction for the students in which the latter 
devote several hours 
a week to microsco- 
pic woik. 




BOTANICAL LAllOltATOKY 



The collections of living plants at the Institute have 
increased so considerably in the last ten years that to daj- 
they constitute a genuine botanical garden worthy of a 
university. 

lu this garden may be seen a collection of plants from 
equatorial Africa and of the economic plants of the 
ti'opical regions. 

The botanical laboratory also serves as a station foi' 
vegetable pathology. 

Mr. Maichal is at the head of this station. 

The teaching of zoolo^-y and entomolo^-y is directed to 
give the students a knowledge of the grand divisions 
of zoology b_y studying one tyiid of each of them. 

A laboratory with ricdi entomological collections has 
been established foi' the benefit of the students and the 
public. 

This service promises to be considerably extended each 
year. 
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The course in mineral sciences comprises the detailed 
study of mineralogy, geology and hydrology. 

The courses in rural legislation and in social and politi- 
cal economy are also very important and useful. 

Rural engineering with its mechanical and hydrological 
applications is most necessary for future agricultural 
engineers. 

Practical work and numerous excursions enable the 
students to gain acquaintance with the details of this 
imj)ortant section of the general programme of instruc- 
tion. 

The instruction in book-keeping has been in the hands 
of a specialist during the last 12 years. All the opera- 
tions in the farm have to be controlled. The result of 
which is shown in the books of the college. The accoun- 
tant in charge of the classes gives thorough j^ractical 
instruction. 

The agricultural industries are dealt with in the classes 
of agricultural technology where attention is directed to 
the developments necessary for industrial progress. The 
surrounding works and laboratorjr provide the pupil with 
the opportunity of a practical application of the theories 
taught in the lectures. 

The lectures on the microscope treat of the corruption and 
adulteration to which foods and the raw materials of agri- 
culture and agricultural industries are exposed. The 
instruction in forestry is extensive and is aided by a 
splendid arboretum which occupies a large area and is 
quite close to the establishment; it includes the princix^al 
ligneous sj^ecies to be found in temperate climates, which 
makes it one of the finest dendrological collections of 
Belgium. 

The courses of zootechny and hygiene have undergone 
great improvement thanks to the influence of the present 
professor Mr. liaquet. The lectures include anatomy, 
physiology and general hygiene applied to human beings 
and animals ; the prophylaxis of contagious diseases, 
sanitary police and the description of the outward 
parts of horses and oxen. For the class in zootechny 
there is a laboratorjr on the fai'm which is alwaj's largely 
utilised. 



The lectures ou farniinp; occuj)y by right an important 
place iu the programme of instruction and since 1882 «n 
agricultural experimental gardenhas been available which 
has become of the greatest use in the instruction of the 
pupils. 

For many years Mr. Damseaux, professor of the classes 
has been conducting scientific investigations which have 
proved of the highest importance to the agricultural 
world. 

The engineering pupil at the college follows various 
classes, but, independently of the practical work carried 
on in the microscopical and chemical laboratories, which 
are admirably fitted up and furnished with instruments, 
the botanical and geological excursions, the visits to facto- 
ries, irrigation works, cattle shows, and farm work, the 
pupils of the third year undertake in the month of June, 
under the direction of the jjrofessors of cultivation, rural 
economy and zootechny an excursion in Belgium or abroad 
which lasts from 8 to 12 days. 

As already stated above a farm is attached to the agri- 
cultural college entirely for the use of the pupils. The 
same has in the course of time undergone all the impro- 
vements necessitated by the progress in agriculture. The 
premises are large and well arranged the stock of imple- 
ments is complete and up to date. A steam motor of 
5o h. p. provides electric light to the whole establish- 
ment. An electrical motor transmits power to some 
distance and is also useful for numerous experiments. 

The capital of the farm now amounts to 105,726 francs 
for 65 hectares of ground and meadows ; the stock of cattle 
was valued in the last balance sheet at 54,652 francs and 
tlie net profit for 1902-1908 at fr. 10,813.27. 

The college finally includes the Dairy Station, and the 
State Station of Chemistrj^ and Bacteriology which are of 
the greatest value for the practical studies by the pupils. 



Fourth year optional Studies 

Owing to the increase in the number of subjects taught 
the programme became over weighted, and in order to 
allow for the more comjjlete development of each subject it 
was decided to eliminate from the tlii'ee years study all 
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instruction which M'as not absolutely neccessary for the 
preparation of well instructed agriculturists, capable of 
managing their own property or that of others, and, if 
neccessnry, of superintending industries which might be 
carried on in connection with a farm. 

This change was made in the three years course of 
instruction. As a corollary to this change a fourth oi^tio- 
nal year of studj^ was created by .Royal Decree of the 
27*'i Marcli i^^g". 

This fourth year's course is divided into three parts : 

A. Eivers and Forests. 
7?. Chemical and Agricultural Industries. 
C. Theory of Agriculture and Agricultural Instruc- 
tion. 

Tliis course enables young men holding agricultural 
engineering dix)lomas to complete their knowledge in 
forestry, chemistry, and agricultural industries and to 
prepare themselves to give instruction in the theory of 
agriculture. This change has given excellent results. 



Statistics 

The number of pupils attending the college is conti- 
nually increasing. 

In 1861 eleven pupils followed the lectures. 
» 1861-62 thirty one were iu the books of the college. 
» 1870 the college was atteuded by 61 pupils. 
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On the i'*' January 1904 the college had i56 pupils viz : 
60 boarders, 96 day pupils and 7 non collegians (90 Bel- 
gians and 66 foreigners). 



The foreign students were of the following natioii- 
nalities. 

Poles, liussiaiis, Germans 'i3 

Greece 12 ' 

Spain II 

Italy 5 . , , 

Turkey -^ ', , 

Syria i 

France i 

Mexico I 

Portugal I 

East Roiinielia i 

Asia minor i 

Roiimania i 

Bulgaria 2 

Chili _ I 

Eussia 2 

Serbia i 

Brazil 2 

Borneo i 

Sardinia i 

England i 

Algeria i 

Siberia . i 

Africa i 

Argentine Republic 2 



The college is much appreciated in foreign countries 
and the fact that there is not another of the same kind 
so much frequented by foreigners, alone shows its reputa- 
tion. Three years ago the Peruvian government asked 
the college of Gembloux to send them Agricultural Engi- 
neers to organize superioi' agricultural instruction in their 
country. The pupils from the college are dispersed 
throughout the whole w^orld and the high value of the 
instruction they have received is recognized everywhere. 
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A school wliei'e tlie instruction is so extensively varied 
as that of this college calls for incessant improvement. 
The ministers who have succeeded each otlier have con- 
sidered it a point of honour to keep the college up to the 
very latest standard both in instruction and in equipment 
with improved plant and apparatus. This has been espe- 
cially the case since the institution of a Department of 
Agriculture in 1884. 

With the increasing number of pupils the college can 
look forward to the future wdth confidence. 



b) Agricultural Institute of the Uniuersity of Louvain 



Historical. — The University of Louvain, founded in 1426, 
closed by tlie French. Revolution, and reopened in i835, 
consists now of 5 Faculties (Law, Philosophj', Medecine, 
Divinity, Science). The staff numbers ito Professors; 
2,070 Students attended the lectures in igoS. 

The Faculty of Science is subdivided in several 
branches : Mathematics; General Science; School of 
Mines and Engineering; Agricultural Institute; High 
school for Brewery ; Geography. 

The Agricultural Institute was founded in 1878 ; its 
Professors and Students belong to the Faculty of 
Science. 

Course of Instruction. — The fixed course of instruction 
extends over a period of three years ; it may be 
completed bj^ a 4''' year devoted to special work. 

Diplomas. — The regular diploma (three years) confers 
the title oi Agricultural Engineer, A special diploma 
is given for each one of the four branches of the 4''^ year 
course. 

Entrance. — All regular Students must pass the Entrance 
Examination before they can be admitted to the 
Institute. They must satisfj^ the Examiners in the 
following subjects : Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Tri- 
gonometry, General History and Geography, Fi-ench. 
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Fees, Vacations. — The University year begins in October; 
tlie vacations being a fortnight at Christmas, three 
weelis at Easter, and tlie montlis of August and 
September. 

Tlie fees for Instruction are 3oo fr. (^ 60), and for 
examination 100 fr. (!^2o). Students live and board in 
town. 



Staff. — In 1908 the teaching Staff numbered i5 ordinary, 
extraordinary and supplementary Professors. The 
number of Students was 126. 



Buildings. Museum. Experimental grounds. — The 
lectures are given in several of the University Colleges, 
as follows. 



Biological Institute (Founded bj' Carno.y. — Botanical 
Museum and library). Classes in Botany, Agricultural 
Cliemistrj', Diseases of Crops, Fermentation, Micro- 
biology. 



Preachers College (Physical and Mechanical Museum. 
Electric x^lant). Classes in Phj'sics, Mechanics, Agi'i- 
cultural Hj'drostatics, Applied Phj^sics. 



Kings College (Zoological Museum). Practical de- 
monstrations in Zoology. 



Mary Tlieresia's College (School of Mines. Geological 
Museum). Practical drawing and engineering. 



Agricultural Institute (Agricultural and Forestry 
Museum). All the remaining classes, and practical 
Chemistry. 




Q 



S4 



Heverle Institute. A Dairy School with a farm of 
i8o acres. Experimental grounds. Practical work in 
Agriculture, Machinery, etc. 

University Hall and Botanical garden. Library. 
Conservatories. 



Syllabus of Glasses 



FIRST YEAR 



A. General Philosophy. 

B. Natural History : 
xperimental Physics. 

Chemistry, organic and inorganic. 

Botany : a) Morphology ; 

b) Sj'stematic ; 

c) Anatomy ; 

d) Physiology. 

Zoology, with special reference to Entomology. 

C. Applied Science ; 

Agriculture. History. General Facts. 



SBCONI) TEAR 

A. Natural History : 

Geology. Geogeny ; 

Mineralogy; 
Agrology. 

Botany. Chemical Physiology. 

Zoology. Anatomy' and Physiology. 

B. Applied Sciences : 

Chemistry. Qaalitative and quantitative analj^sis. 
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Engineering- : a) Kinematics. Hydrostatics; 

b) Toi^ograpliy ; 

c ) Agricultural Machinery ; 

d) Farm buildings; 
' e ) Drawing. 

Agricultnve. The crops grown in temperate climates. 
Agricultural chemistry; 
Book-keeping. General methods. 

Forestry. Forest Trees and Shrubs. General cultivation. 



THIKD YBAU 

Applied Sciences : 

Chemistry. Agricultural analysis; 

Rural industries : Sugar, alcohol, milk, 
manures. 

Pliysics. Physics applied to industry; 

Meteorology. 

Engineering'. Prime-movers, and their management; 
Drawing : Farm buildings. Surveying. 

Agriculture. Estate management; 
Diseases of crops; 
Farm book-keeping; 
Drainage and irrigation. 

Zootechny. a) General notions ; 

b) Chemistry and valuation oi' I'ood 

rations; 
c ) Management of stock. 

Forestry. Forest management; 

Timber measurement and sale. 

Political Economy and Law. General principles of Politi- 
cal Economy ; 

Rural law : Forest lav^ ; 

The law on agricultural asso- 
ciations. 
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On the satisl'acfcorj' completion of the fixed course, and 
after showing the requii-ed proficiency in the three yearly 
examinations, the diploma of Agricultural engineer of the 
University of Louvain is granted. 




UMVERSITV OF LOUVAIX. — COJUilXED LABORATORY AND I,ECTURE-ROOM 
FORZOOTECHNY (ACCOJIJIODATION FOR (io STUDENTS).— SHOWING SOME 
TABLES IIADE READY FOR DEMONSTRATION (CRANIOI.OGY — THE 
EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE). 



FOUETH YEAR 



The course of studies may be completed by the holders 
of the aforesaid diploma, by a supplementary and optional 
course of one yeai-'s siieeial work, in one of the following- 
subjects. 1 1. .,. i 

I. Agronomy. — Natural history and agriculture api)lied 
to Belgium and temperate climates, and to agricultural 
teaching. 

-Principal lines of work : Crops. Stock-breeding. Im- 
Ijrovement of land, l^'armers associations. Rural hiNvs. 
. Estate management. 

S[)ecial Diploma : Engineer in ((grononiical science. 
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II. Chemistry and Technology. — No one is admitted to 
tLis course unless lie lias done special work in che- 
mistry during- tlie second and third year. 

Principal lines of work : Detailed study of gcneial 
Chemistry, specially organic; genei'al Analysis. Bacte- 
riology. Rural industries, and iiscal I'cgulations affecting 
them. 

Special Diplomi, : Engineer in agriculiural che- 
mistry and industry. 



III. Forestry. — Natui'al histoi'y and Mathematics applied 
to the management of foix'sts. 

Principcd subjects : Foresti-y. Toiiography and Eoad 
construction. Noxious and useful animals and x)laiits. 
Forest laws. 

Special Diploma : Engineer in Forestry. " ' "' 



IV. Tropical agriculture. — Natural history and agricul- 
ture applied to tropical and subtropical climates. 

Principal lines of work : Geographical Botany. Agro- 
logy. Tropical C^rops. Topographj^. Irrigation. Hygiene. 

Special Diploma : Engineer in tropiccd agriculture. 



Exltibitcd at Stani : Pliotosol' niuseutiis, lecture roonis, e.xi)ej'iuientat 
grounds, power house, etc. 



III. — SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 



AGEICULTURAL SCHOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS 

I. General notions and organisation. — Comparison of 
schools and sections. 

In Agricultural Schools the instruction is exclusively 
professional : obligatory and accessory courses are orga- 
nised to attain this end and absorb the whole time. 

In Agricultural Sections on the contrary more general 
instruction is given. 

At least five hours a week instead of eight are devo- 
ted exclusively to agricultural lessons. 

In this way farmers get general education as well as pro- 
fessional : this transformation of Agricultural Schools into 
Agricultural Sections has rendered many a school more 
popular and successful. 

Experiment fields and scientific collections adjoin these 
agricultural or horticultural schools and courses. 

The programme of studies embraces two or three years. 

In the first instance one year of special preparation 
devoted to general instruction gives the most satisfactorj^ 
results. 

Pupils have to pass examinations at the end of each year, 
besides a final examination, after which a diploma is 
awarded. 

A delegate from the Department completes the jury for 
this final examination. 

II. Agricultural Sections. — The professors of these 
special courses are chosen as much as possible from 
amongst agricultural engineers, doctors of science, and 
holders of a diploma of scientific studies. 
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Pupils must have attended a form corresponding to the 
first one of second grade schools, or must be 12 years old 
and possess a suffieientlj' good primar^^ education. 

The obligxiior}- courses are : Physics, Cliemistr3% 
Botany, Zoology, Agronomy, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Special Cultures, Zootechny, Book-keeping. 

The following supplementary courses may be added : 
Anal j'tical Chemistry, Friiit Arboriculture, Market Garde- 
ning, Forestry, Poultry keeping. Entomology, Bee 
keeping. Agricultural mechanics, Rural Buildings, Agri- 
cultural Technology, Commerce and Rural Economy. 

The course consists of : a preparatory year, in which 
at least one hour a week is devoted to theoretical lessons 
in natural sciences, one hour to lessons in agronomj', two 
hours to demonstrations and practical exercises; and two 
ordinai'v j'ears during which there are in each week 
five hours of theoretical and five hours of practical les- 
sons. 

The theoretical instruction of obligatory courses is 
given as much as possible daring the winter time and the 
methods adox)ted are intuitive and deductive ; the practical 
instruction consists in excursions, applications and 
repetitions, and exercises in di'aw^ing. 

Each school carries out at least one voluntary experi- 
ment a year. 

A report on these experiments is seut to the Administra- 
tion of Agi'icultui'C. 

Each School di-aws up a detailed programme and sends 
a copy to the ^linister and the Inspector : the hitler also 
receives at the begiuuiug of each year a list of the hours 
of lessons. 

The grants and scholarships are described in the first 
article, pp. 4-9-43i- 
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III. Agricultural schools. — In the Agricultural Schools 
pupils receive a course of general instruction and special 
instruction, containing obligatory aud supplementary 
courses. 

A three years general course is adopted and supple- 
mentary branches are mostly reserved for the third year. 

For grants and scholarships see above. 

The cthei' information given above may also be applied 
to these Scliools. 




STATE SECONDARY AGRICUI.TURAI. SCHOOL AT HUY 



Stnie secondary Agricultural school at Huy. — The 
Agricultural School at Huy was instituted by Royal 
Decree of iS"" October 1890, in consequence of numerous 
applications from the Commitee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of the East. The town of Huy was chosen, 
being halfway between Condroz and Hesbaye, two 
very important agricultural districts possessing vei'y 
different characteristics. The school was temporarily 
installed in premises which tlio town of Huy placed at the 
disposal of the State. The increasing number of students 
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and the necessity of adding practical cultivation to the 
work of the school, necessitated its removal to premises of 
greater dimensions. In 1899, the State purchased the 
splendid estate of St. Victor. Before the French Revo- 
lution, this estate ^vas a convent of the « Dames Chanoi- 
nesses de St. Victor »; in 1798, it ^\as converted into 
national property. During the Wars of the Empire, it was 
transformed into a military hospital. In 1812, Napoleon I 
established his head quarters there, and occupied it for 
several days. The estate was next sold to M. Ouvi'ex, 
landowner at Iluy, from whom the family Dijon-Rome 
inherited it, and kept possession of it until 1899, wlien the 
State purchased it. 

The buildings contain large and airy lecture rooms, 
filled with interesting collections serviceable for instruc- 
tion, chemical laboratories, separate rooms for insti-uction 
in i)lij'sics and drnwing, carpenter's workshop, etc. 

A i>aTt of the etablishuient is set apart for boarders; 
this contains large dormitories, an iufirmarj', dining hall, 
room for amusement, etc. 

With a view to hygiene, the farm buildings are entirely 
separated from the school buildings. 

The fai'm buildings consist of stables, cattle sheds, x^ig 
styes and poultry yard, all perfectly fitted up, a loft, and 
a machinery hall, which contains a stock of agricultural 
implements. 

Independently of the ground devoted to field cultivation, 
the school i^ossesses a vegetable garden, a vine yard, wall 
fruit ti-ecs, etc. 

A s the agricultural school is intended for the sons of far- 
mers who wish to continue their father's vocation, the 
instruction is theoretical and practical. 

To be admitted to the school, students must be fourteen 
years of age, and have had a good elementary education. 
The duration of the courses is fixed at two years and the 
instructiou is free. The theoretical instruction includes : 
the French language, Arithemetic, Geometry, Surveying, 
Commci'ce, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Geo- 
gra^diy, Sketching, Botanj', Agricultural Zoology, Phy- 
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sics, Chemistry, Agronomy, Market gardening, Culti- 
vation, Agricultural Technology, Rural Economy and 
Rural Legislation. 

The school is placed under the supervision and jjatro- 
nage of a board of governors consisting of 7 members. 
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FARM OF THE PRIVATE CARLSBODRG INSTITUTE 



There are 17 other subsidised establishments, amongst 
which we may describe, as a tj^pe of a school with a three 
years course, the Carlsbourg Institute. The programme 
is moi'e comprehensive than that required for an inter- 
mediate school. Besides religion and French, the instruc- 
tion includes Agricultural Mathematics, Geography, 
Surveying, Land-measuring, Mineralogy, Geology, General 
Chemistry, Analj'tical Chemistrj'', Agricultural Chemistry, 
Physics, Hygiene, Microscox^y, Bacteriology, Botanj-, 
Agriculture, Forestry, Market gardening. Special Crops, 
Zoology, Entomology, Zootechnj^, Aviculture, Pisciculture, 
Commerce, Agricultural Industries, Drawing, Agricultural 
Constructions, Agricultural ^lachiues, Agricultural Book- 
keeping, Meteorology and Industrial Physics, Rural Eco- 
nomy and Rural Legislation. 

To the above must still be added courses in the mana- 
gement of a Dairy or Brewery. In fact, the 3"' year 
of study is set apart for specialisation; the students 
devote themselves, in a more or less exclusive manner, to 
the Study oi Agronomy, Jivewing or Dairy farming, with 
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the object of gainiiig the diploma of Affi'icnltarist, or Head 
Brewer or a certificate of fitness in the duties of a Mana- 
ger of a Dairy Farm. 

Tlie result of the preliminary examinations is shown 
by certificates granted to the students before their dejjar- 
ture for the vacations. Tlie final examination is held 
before a sjjecial board, "which includes some members "svho 
are not attached to the establishment, and is presided 
over by an examiner appointed by the Government. It 
includes a written, an oral and a technical test. Each 
student presents to the jury, a detailed report on some 
subject chosen by himself, and a complete plan of a farm, 
a brewery, or a dairy farm. 

Tlie staff of instructors consists of 9 teachers; the stu- 
dents, all living in tlie school, number about 5o. 

Results. — Our intermediary schools have enabled our 
agriculturists, small landowners and farmers, to obtain a 
reasonable return from the working of their holdings ; they 
have made them abandon routiue, and capable and desirous 
of utilising their acquirements; in a word, they have tho- 
rougly trained our agriculturists to carry out that inten- 
sive system of cultivation which alone can secure us the 
advantage in the international struggle. 

Further, these establishments have contiibuted largely 
to develop the spirit of association. Union between com- 
rades has facilitated the formation of societies and syndi- 
cates. The schools naturally develop into centres of con- 
sultation and information, and their professors are 
distinguished lecturers. 

But the greatest service rendered by these schools has 
been in raising the agricultural profession to an inte- 
resting art, and of infinitely varied applications, an art 
which fascinates the learner and which he never desires 
to abandon. The poet celebrates the happiness of labour 
in fields ; the schools help us to realize the condition that 
he attached to this happiness : 

O foi'tunatos nimiuin sua di bona norint Agricolas! 




STATE HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL OF VH.VORDE 
PUPILS GOING TO PRACTICE 



Professional Instruction in Horticulture 



Secondary practical schools 



General. — Since 1848, several establisliments of instruc- 
tion have been founded in Belgium with the object of 
supplying young men, who Avish to gain a liviug iu the 
horticultural industry, with theoretical and jjractical 
knowledge sufficient to raise them above the level of intel- 
lectual development of ordinary labourers, and so to 
equip them, as adequately as i^ossible, to meet the conti- 
nued demands for improvement in modern horticulture. 

Since 1849, the Belgian State has maintained the Schools 
of Ghent and Vilvorde, which are attached directly to the 
Agricultural Department. They are both organised in 
accordance with the law of April 4"', 1890, and regulated 
by the Royal and Ministerial Decrees (October 17 and 
18, 1890). They have also the same programme of studies 
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(that of igoS). Nevertheless their interior administration 
is different, and is especially adapted to local circum- 
stances. 

They are both intermediate practical schools, training 
their students in different special studies, although these 
studies rest on one common scientific basis. 

These two schools bear the title of Horticultural and 
Agricultural Schools, but the teaching of the science of 
horticulture is their most important feature. The studies 
cover a period of three years. In 190X-1902, the Ghent 
School numbered, 87 students, and gave its diploma to 10, 
Vilvorde had 79 students, of whom 67 received the diploma 
for horticulture : in the colonial section, 45 students were 
entered and 5 i-eceived the certificate. The expenditure 
of the State, in 1902 amounted to 40,409 francs for Ghent 
and 54,008 francs for Vilvorde. 

There are in addition to the two State Schools, 4 subsi- 
dised schools : the Horticultural School at Mons : about 
20 students, two year's theoretical and practical course, 
receiving (i) 3, 400 francs subsidy : that at Tournay (2); 
25 students, three year's course, 3, 600 francs subsidy; pro- 
fessional Horticultural School, established at Liege (3) 
and devoted entirely to the i^rofessional training : 22 stu- 
dents, three year's course, 3, 200 francs subsidy; and the 
Horticultural School at Carlsbourg under the direction of 
Les Freres des Ecoles chretiennes which receives a sub- 
sidy of 2,000 francs. The programme at Carlsbourg is 
the same as that adopted, in 1908, by the Government for 
the schools at Ghent and Vilvorde, and comprises a three 
year's course, followed by 22 students. 

Special statistics. — A brief description of the State 
Horticultural and Agricultural Intermediate Practical 
School at Ghent may serve as an illustration of the cha- 
racter of these intermediate schools. The School of 



(i) From the Slato. 

(2) Established by the town, with the cooperation of the province 
and the Societe royule d'agriculLure el d'horticulture. 

(3) Formed by tlie three principal societies of the town, the Societe 
royale d'horticulture, the Cercle royal d'arborieidture, and the Union 
hoviicole, and with the pecuniary assistance of the town, the province 
and the State. 
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Ghent was formed by an agreement between the cele- 
brated horticulturist Louis Van Houtte and the Minister 
of the Home Department, Charles Rogier, which was rati- 
fied hj the Royal Decree of April 3o, 1849. 




STATE HORTICl LTURAL SCHOOL OF GHENT 



From that date until 1870, the school buildings were atta- 
ched to the well known establishment of its founder, situated 
at Gentbi'ugge, an outlying district of the town of Ghent. 

In 1871, the School was transferred to the buildings 
attached to the Botanical Gardens of the University of 
Ghent, and iu 1889, it was definitelj^ settled in a jjart of 
the premises and gardens of the State Training School, 
situated in the public park at Ghent. 

In 1899, the School celebrated the Jubilee of its founda- 
tion, by organising a graud Horticultural Exhibition, to 
which its past students contributed, and by an interna- 
tional Congress for the improvement of horticultural 
instruction. 

For admission to the school of Ghent, candidates must 
be 16 years of age and must have sufficient experience 
to be able to perform I'egularly ordinai-y work in 
agriculture. 

There are two categories of students : regular students 
and « free auditors »; the latter follow the courses accor- 
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ding to their choice, for -^hich their names have been 
entered, and they do not go in for examinations. 

Regular students must pass an entrance examination, 
which is quite easy. They are obliged to follow regularly 
all the practical and theoretical lessons. 

At the end of each scholastic year they must pass an 
examination in all the subjects taught during that year, to 
enable them to pass to the next higher division. 

At the end of the S""** year of study, a thorough examina- 
tion in the professional subjects is held for the Diploma of 
Horticulture. 

The students, who gain 80 p. c. of the maximum maiks 
in this examination can obtain scholarships to allow them 
to take up practical study at the Brussels State Botanic 
Gai'dens or in a special horticultural establishment at 
home or abroad. Those who make 90 p. c. may continue 
their scientific studies for one more year. 

At the end of this period these graduated students can 
preseut a report, followed by a special examination in the 
particular subject they have studied, on account of which 
a special Di2oloma may be granted them. 

The instruction of regular students of Belgian nationa- 
lity is entirelj' free. Scholarships are offered by the 
State, the Provinces and the Parishes to the best pupils who 
are not well off. 

Regular students of other countries pay an annual fee of 
i5o francs. 

The school does not receive boarders. 
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TIME TABLE OF THE DIFB'ERENT BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURAL SCHOOLS 

DURING THE SCHOOL YEAH I903-I904 

Number of hoiin; devoted to each of these brandies a week 



THEORETICAL AND DEMONSTRATION COURSES 
(Given in tlie morning from nine o'ciociv to twelve; 



NAMES OF BRANCHES 



J., 2"' 3' 



Drawing 

Flower painting 

Geometry 

Horticultural buildings 

» » theory 

Garden architecture 

)) » theory 

Floriculture 

Flower trade " 

Colonial crops 

Arboriculture 

Market gardening 

Botany 

Agronoiuj' . . 

I.and-nieasuriug 

Physics 

General Chemistry 

Agricultural and Horticultural Cliemistry 

Applied Chemistry 

Cultivation 

Commerce and Book-kee])ing 

PRACTICAL COURSES 

(Mostly given in the afternoon) 

Repetitions (practical demonstrations) . 

Wood work 

Horticultural work (winter season) . . 

.1 » (summer » ) . . . 



2 


2 


3 





— 


9 


— 


1/2 


2 


2 


1/2 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 


1/2 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


<■> 





1 


— 


— 


1 



13 
22 



16 
25 



19 

28 
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Results. — As has been stated above, a large x^art of 
the course is reserved to practical instruction in the school 
of Ghent, but enough theoretical instruction is given to 
enable students to fill Avith success appointments in 
different branches of horticulture. 

The value of this instruction is clearlj^ shown by the 
number of situations obtained by the students : 

Amongst these are : i" country gardeners; 2° special 
gardeners; 3° land agents; 4° directors of plantations and 
botanic gardens; 5" explorers; 6° agriculturists; 7° horti- 
cultural lecturers ; 8° professors and directors of horticul- 
tural schools ; 9° garden and hot house architects; 10° nur- 
sery men; 11° horticultural merchants. 

The school of Ghent has largelj^ contributed to the 
progress of Ghent's horticulture, which has a world wide 
reputation. 

A great many foreign countries lu.ve asked for tech- 
nical and intellectual horticultural men who achieved 
their studies at the Horticultural School of Ghent. 



List of auticles exhibited 

The school's buildings and hot houses. 

Participation of the school iu the XV exhibition (1908) 

which takes place every five years at Ghent. 
Students at work. (Rex^roduction hot house.) 

» (Orchid house.) 

)) (Colonial plant house.) 

)> (Peach frame.) 

» (Vegetable hot beds.) 

» (Wall fruit trees.) 

)) (Collection of annual and perennial 
plants.) 

» (Collection of rose trees.) 

» (Various trees and shrubs.) 

^) (CouiCerae.) 

)> (Bee hive and kitchen garden.) 

» (Agricultural experiments.) 
Floral composition carried out by pupils. 



4- 


» 


5. 


» 


6. 


» 


7- 


» 


8. 


» 


9- 


n 


10. 


» 


II. 


» 


12. 


» 


i3. 


» 


14. 


3) 


i5. 


Flora 
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i6. Table decorated bj^ pupils at the Jubilee Exhibition of 
the school. 

17. Excursion of pupils. 

18. Post card views of the school. 

19. A page of the herbarium. 

20. A few specimens of grafts. 

21. Diagram of the differential development of the diffe- 

rent branches of instruction. 

22. Diagram of the admission of regular pupils at the 

conferring of diplomas of horticulturist. 

23. Diagram of the appointments obtained bj^ graduated 

jjupils during the last quarter of the XIX"' century. 

24. Plan of the hot house section. 

25. Plan of the garden collections. 

26. Plan of the nursery and kitchen garden. 

27. Specimens of paintings done by pupils. 

28. Time table for 1903-3904. 

29. Plan of the arrangment of class rooms. 

30. Plan of a garden, by a student of the 3'' year. 

3i. Two model flowers beds, done by a student of the first 
year. 

32. An experiment in market gardening. 

33. Publications of the teaching staff. 

34. Specimens of plants which have been presented to the 

members of the teaching staff. 



IV. — TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 
AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR GIRLS 



Agricultural schools of DoirESTic economy 

Purpose oj these schools. — An intelligent farmer's wife 
must be a good housekeeper : she must be able to take her 
part in all the work done on the farm. 

The agricultural housekeeping schools have for their 
object the instruction of farmers daughters in these duties 
and to encourage them to take an interest therein. 

Tliei'e are permanent and travelling schools. 

A. — Permanent schools 

Division and programme. — A volume published by the 
Agricultural Dexjartment gives the regulations concerning 
agricultural teaching which is divided into housekeeping 
sections und schools ; the next grade of school being the 
agricultural high school. 

1° c( The object of the sections is to give young gii-ls 
some general instruction in agriculture. » The special 
teaching includes the elements of Agriculture, of Dairy 
fai'miug, Domestic Economy and .Vccounts. 

At least one hour a week must be devoted to theoretical 
instruction and two hours to pi'actical exercises; 

2" The object of the Schools of Domestic Economy is to 
give a sound professional education to young girls who 
intend leading an agricultural life; but general instruction 
is not omitted. The sp)ecial teaching is theoretit'.al and 

Reference works : AgrtciiUuial teaching for young girls, liy 
P. Ue Vuyst. 

Leaflet (n'' i3), concerning the leaching of housekeejiing and 
agriculture. 

Pamphlets <) and ir on the regulations of agrirultural teaeliing ; 
Organisation of the Department of Agriculture : book publisheil 
for tlie Universal Exhiliition of Paris in lyoo. 

Triennial report on the situation of veterinary and agricultural 
instruction. 
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practical. It includes the following courses : the elements 
of Natural History, the elements of Agriculture, of Market 
gardening and Floriculture; the elements of Zootechny, 
Dairying, Domestic Economy, and the elements of 
Commerce and of Accounts. 

A good place in the programme is given to hj'giene, and 
to the training, and physical, and moral education of 
children. At the I'cquest of the Department of Agriculture 
elementary lessons in physical, intellectual and moral 
education were published for the use of the schools of 
domestic economy (i). These lessons are arranged accoi'- 
ding to the ages of the children (from i to 3 years and 
from 3 to 7 ; from 7 to i5 ; from i5 and above). An excellent 
l)eriodical on education adopted by these schools is the 
Revue de I'Education familiale (2). 

Supplementary courses in Rural Laws and Social 
Economy maj' be added if wanted. 

The minimum time given to the special courses is ten 
hours a w^eek for theoretical and twenty hours for practical 
teaching ; 

3° The High Schools of Agriculture aie established for 
young girls who ^\'ant a more complete education in agri- 
culture to enable them to undertake the management of 
large fai'ms oi' to teach in agricultui'al schools of domestic 
economy. 

The courses of scientific and practical education last at 
least two years. At the high schools of domestic economy 
students have to learn training of children, methodology, 
rural laws and social econom3^ At least ten hours of 
theory and twenty hours of practical work are given every 
week. 

Statistics, — The Institute of the Sacred-Heart and of 
the Immaculate Conception, established at Hcverle is a 
school in which higher agricultural instruction is given. 
The courses last three j^ears. To the theoretical lessons 
are added practical work aud excursions; the practical 
work is done in the morning. 

In tlas way the school work cori'esponds more closely 
to life on the farm : the housekeeper is genei'ally busy in 
the mornino- w'ith farm work. 



(i) By Mrs. Hallet, Moiiseur and Miss Deleu, Arlon. 

(a) Administration, rue liubens, 44, Brussels (Belgium). 




AGItlCULTURAL SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY AT BOUCIIOUT NEAR ANTVVERI" 
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Belgium possesses lo second grade schools of domestic 
economy, established at : 

Bastogne, Bouchout, Brugelette, Herve, Gooreind, 
Oyseghem, Oosterloo, Overyssche, Graveurdegel and 
Virton. 

Excej)t the establishments of Bouchout and Virton, all 
the agricultural household schools are superintended by 
a Central Board of instruction. 

Besides the agricultural household schools, there are 
four agricultui-al household sections, established at Corte- 
marck, Haute-Croix, Heule and Moorslede. 



The manufacture of cheese is taught in every agricul- 
tural household school. 

A special section for cheese manufacture is also annexed 
to the schools of Heverle and Overyssche. 



A^riciiliuraL School of Domestic Economy at Bouchout 
near Antioerp 

This school, represented at this exhibition, is a real 
farm-school; it was founded on the 3* of January 1898. 
It is maintained by the State, the Province and the j)ro- 
vincial Committee of agriculture, each being represented 
by two delegates in the board of management. There are 
also two delegates from the local Agricultural Societies. 

The course, limited to one year, is theoretical and 
i:)ractical. It is on the farm and in the gardens that most 
of the courses are given. 

The theoretical lessons are given as much as possible in 
the forenoon. 

For the pi'actical work, the students are divided into 
four groups : 

The students of the first group have to look after the 
cattle and the poultry, milk the cows, i^repare the food 
for the animals of the farm and calculate the cost of it. 

Those of the second group are charged w ith the dairy 
^^()rk and the manufacture of cheese. 
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The stiideuts of the tliird group take care of tlie garden 
of the school, cultivate vegetables, prune the fruit trees and 
work in the apiary. 

Those of tlie fourth group have to do all the house work. 

The expenses of the household and the daily bills are 
entered in a journal. 

Each pupil, in turn, keeps the accounts of the farm. 
The courses in sewing (two afternoons a week) and some 
other exercises, such as washing and ironing, are done in 
the same room. 

No fee is required for instruction; pupils pay for their 
food whicli they buy and prepare themselves, the cost of 
the food is estimated at 60 or 70 centimes a day. Candi- 
dates for admission must be at least i5 years old. The 
number of pupils is limited to twelve. 

At the end of igoS, ten diplomas had been given. 



Exhibit. 'i 

1° A board with 6 photographs representing the work 
of the puf)ils in the school at Bouchout, namely : milking 
cows, pruning trees, a visit to the apiary, baking bread, 
washing linen and preparing dinner. 

2° One diagram showing the Belgian farmer's diet, accor- 
ding to an inquiry made by the Agricultural household 
schools. 

It shows besides the daily food, calculated by the week, 
the composition of the food, the cost of it and proposed 
improvements. 

3° A glass-case with twelve types of the costumes of 
old and modern farmers. 

This exhibition is a I'epresentation in small scale of tlie 
collective exhibition of costumes of the Belgian farmers in 
the different ages, executed by the teachers of the agri- 
cultural household schools, for the agricultural show 
at Bruges (lyoS). 

4° The works issued by the personnel of the Bouchout 
school namelj' : 

P. Wauters : The iinproveinenls to be inlrodiiced in the 
A^-ricullural Household Scliools. 
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p. Wauteis : Short introductory lectures in agricul- 
ture. 

P. Wautei-s : Farm vegetables. 

P. Wauters : Notes on secondary agricultural middle 
grade instruction. 

P. De Vuyst and P. AVauters : Chemistry of the farm. 
(The same in Fleiuisli.) 

P. De Vuyst aud P. Wauters : Recent progress in 
dairy- farming. 

P. De Vuyst and P. Wauters : New improvements in 
dairy-farming. 

P. Wauters, Van Damme, L. Versuic'k : Elementary 
zootechny. (The same in Flemish.) 

P. Wauters, H. Van de Velde, L. Versuick : Elements of 
Agriculture. (The same in Flemish.) 

H. Van de Velde, P. Wauters : Treatise on manures for 
gardens and agriculture. 

D'' M. Henseval aud P. Wauters : The Science of House- 
keeping. 

Van Eugeleu and P. Wauters : Contribution to the study 
of Butter fat. 

Van Eugeleu aud P. Wauters : Contribution to the study 
of Cows-milk . 

J. Taymaus : Elementary compendium of some lectures 
in milk preparation. 

5° The class books used in the Agricultural Household 
Schools : 

Elements of Natural History, by Terl've and Picalausa. 
— Wesmael-Charlier, publisher at Namur. 

(The same, in Flemish.) 

Elements of Agriculture and Horticulture, by Wauters, 
Van de Velde and Ver snick. — Vanderpoorten, editor 
at Ghent. 

(The same, in Flemish.) 

Elements of zootechny, by Wauters, Van Damme and 
Versuick. — Vanderpoorten, editor at Ghent. 

(The same, in Flemish.) 

Elements of farmer's housekeeping, by E. Vliebergh, 
lawyer at Louvain. 

Elements of Common Law, by Mr. Dijon. — Charpentier 
aud Edmond, editors at Huy. 
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Lessons on Microbiology apj)lied to the Dairy, hy 
Mr. Henseval. — Lou vain, Polleuiiis and ('euteriuk, rue 
des Orphelius, 32. 

Ten lessons on the elements of Chemistry applied to 
Agriculture, to the Dairy and to Domestic Economy, by 
P. Wauteis. — Polleuuis and Ceaterick. 

(The same, in Flemish.) 

Elements of Commerce and Accounts of the household 
and the farm, by Mr. H. Minet, at Leers-Fosteau. 

Elements of Commerce and Accounts for household 
schools and farmers, by Adriaensen and Delange, accor- 
ding to the above book of Minet. — Vanbiesen, publisher 
at Louvaiu. 

Manned of Domestic Economy, bj' Mr. Du Caju. — 
Lebegue and C°, publisliers at Brussels. 

The perfect housekeeper, by Mr. Du Caju. — Siffer, 
publisher at Ghent. 

Elementary lessons in physical, intellectual and moral 
Education, by Mrs. Hallet, Monseur and Miss Deleu. — 
Presse Luxembourgeoise, publisher at Arlon. 

Courses in Dairy-Farming, by J. Marechal. Published 
by tlie author, at Neuville en Condroz. 

Courses in Dairy-Farming, by Th. Deleu and L. Dhont. 
— Siffer, at Ghent. 

6° The Bulletin of the Study Association founded by tlie 
teachers of the Agricultural Schools of Domestic Economy. 

7° Leaflet, n'' i3, relating to tlie teaching of agricultui'al 
housekeeping. 

8° Regulations concerning the teaching of agricultural 
housekeeping (leaflet 9 of the collection). 



B. — "fllAX ELLFNG SCHOOLS 

These scliools were founded with a view to establish the 
national milk trade on a sound basis and to teach impro- 
ved methods of making butter and cheese. Tiiey were 
called temporary dairy schools. 

On the Belgian farms, the farmer's w ife looks after the 
cowshed and the dairy, it is for this reasou that the tea- 
ching of rational feeding, hygieue of cattle, and the ele- 
ments of dairy-farming was carried out in these schools. 
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Tlie temporary dairy schools are moved everj- three or 
four months, goiuj from one agricultural district to 
another, in order to enable young girls who wish to learn 
the newest processes of dairying to get the necessai'y 
instruction. 

The first school was founded in 1890; at the ^jresent 
time ten schools are working regularly. 

Organisation of these schools. — The establishment of a 
temporary dairy school is generallj' made at the request of 
the agricultural associations, with the pecuniai-y help 
of the State, the piroviuce (county), the city and of the 
Agricultural Associations of the district. 

A grant of 2,000 francs is awarded to these schools for 
three months courses. 

The teaching is theoretical and practical. 

The courses are given every day except on Sundays; 
two hours are devoted to theory and three hours to prac- 
tical woi'k. All the pupils are day scholars : the number 
of pupils may not exceed twentj-. The attendance at the 
courses is absolutely free of charge. 

For admittance to the school, the youug gii-ls must fulfil 
the following conditions : 

1° They must be at least fifteen yeai's old; 2" possess a 
good elemeutarj' education, testified by a certificate; 
3" they must be strong enough to do all the work taught 
in the classes. 

The staff of the school is composed of : 

1° A Director, who has to give the courses of agronomy 
and of zootechny ; he superintends the organisation of the 
whole school. The functions of Director are perfoinied 
by the State Agriculturist; 

2° Two dairy teachers (ladies), who live in the school ; 
they have to give the courses in dairying, cheese making 
and accounts ; they direct the practical work of the pupils. 

Results. — Since the foundation of the first school, 
in 1890, more than 2,000 diplomas have been awarded. 

These schools have given the most satisfactorily results ; 
they have spread the use of improved machinery and 
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lavoiired the establishment of cooperative dairies. JVIore 
tliau 7,000 centrifugal cream separators are now used on 
the farms; more than 5oo cooperative dairies work the milk 
pioduced by 40,000 farms. 

At the present time the courses last foui' mouths, the 
teaching of domestic economy and aviculture having been 
included in the progi'amme. ■ 

[Articles exhibited 

1° A Map of the ]*rovince (County) of Antwerp, sho- 
wing the towns in which the travelling schools of this pro- 
vince have been at work, aud the localities wliere special 
lectures in dairyfarming have been given; 

20 A photograph showing the practical work of the 
pupils; 

3° The account books written bj' the scholars ; 

4° The class books in use; 

50 Leaflets n'' 10 and 11 relating to the teaching of 
dairyfarming and the xiroduction of cheese ; 

6° Leaflet iV 2 for fai-mers, entitled : the temporary 
dairjr schools for young girls. 

Other institutions connected \\ith Dairying 
and housekeicping 

study Association for teachers of agricultural house- 
keeping sctiools. — This society was founded under the 
patronage of the Minister of Agriculture, in order to favour 
the rapid development of science and the improvement of 
teaching methods, and also to uphold the professional 
interests of its membei's. 

This society publishes an annual report (i). 

Advanced courses for teachers. — The directors of the 
Study Association have organised with the help and 
under the control of the Minister of Agriculture, a course 
for the teachers of the permanent and travelling schools. 



(il For full information ap])]\- to Mrs Deleu, secretary at Borsbeke 
(Burst). 
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This course \\as held during tlie school holiday oi 1902 
and 1 90.3. 

Dairy Experts. — The Agricultural Depai-truent has 
instituted a special service of dairy experts. The duty of 
these experts is to give free information to all promotors of 
dairy syndicates or of the cheese trade, on the organisation 
of the cooperative societies, and to give to farmers any 
advice they may need in the making of their butter and 
cheese. 

The following experts are engaged in this special 
service : 

Mrs. Thiers, Tanghe, dairy teacher at Bisseghem ; 
Mrs. Hallet, Monseur, dairy teaclier at Arlon. 



\ . — POPULAR INSTRUCTION 



a) Agricultural and Horticultural Professional Sections 

or Schools 

The sons of small farmers or gardeners could not, 
after the elementary school, attend the secondary courses 
■which are so numerous in Belgium for children living in 
cities and in industrial centres. 

This lack of secondary teaching is remedied by the 
foundation of Professional Sections of an elementary 
grade in agriculture and horticulture to enable the 
children of farmers to get good agricultural instruction. 

These sections are generally established iu rural or hor- 
ticultural centres of some importance, near public or pri- 
vate elementary schools. Only boys who have passed all 
the courses of the primary school are allowed to attend 
the classes. 

The instruction is free. The programme of the courses 
is slightly varied in different localities. 

The ag'ricultural sections. — These Agricultural Sec- 
tions are organized by the Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and of Agriculture. 

General instruction is given in Arithmetic and Drawing; 
special instruction is given of a practical character for 
which a garden of at least five « ares » (i) and the neces- 
sary material are required. 

The instruction comprises a minimum of 25 hours les- 
sons in Agriculture, 25 hours lessons in Zootechny and 
10 hours lessons in Rural Economy and Accounts. The 
programme also includes 3o practical demonstrations in 
the fields or two hours excursion. 

These lessons can be given in two terms of six months 
each, either in one year, or in two years. 

The professors, are chosen among the Agricultural 
Engineers, the lecturers or the teachers having obtained 
a Special Diploma and the teachers who have obtained 



(t) I are is equal to ii9.() square yards. 
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a fii'wl claiss Diploma in two coiujjetitions for agricultural 
teaching. The inspection of agricultural instruction is 
performed by a State Agriculturist of the district; the 
other branches of instruction are supervised by the 
Inspector of elementary education. 

The classes must to be attended by at least i5 students. 
At the end of the coui'ses, the students pass an examina- 
tion before the State Agriculturist, the District Inspector 
and the Professors. A certificate is given to those ^vho 
obtain in this examiiu\tion 60 p. c. of the marks allotcd to 
tlie uhole examination and So p. c. in each of the two tests 
(oral and Avi'itten). 

The Depai'tments of Agi'iculture and of the Interior con- 
tribute to the cost of these sections. The Depai'tmeut of 
the Interior allows the same grants as those given to 
adults schools; the Department of Agriculture grants an 
annual subsidy of 35o to 750 francs and contributes half 
the cost of the equipment necessary for the agi'icultui'al 
teaching. 

'J'hc ai^TiciiUural jirofessionat .sr/ioo/ of Ruyxselede 



The section annexed 
to tlie_ State liefi)r- 
matory School of 
Ruysselede in 1900 
is a type of an ele- 
mentai'y profes- 
sional School. 

This school ])0s- 
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sesses about i25 
hectares. Xcarly 
80 students follow 
the agricultural 
courses. This sec- 
tion is for the 
training of small 
farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers. 
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The courses extend over one year and the ju-ogramtue 
adopted is prescribed b}- the Agricultural Department. 
The students receive t\\ o lessons a week, on Wednesday 
and thursday, from i to 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Except when they are at lesson.s, they are all occupied 
iu the numerous duties of the farm the vegetable garden 
or the fruit garden. The lessons are given iu the form of 
conversations, and as much as possible in the fields . 

A garden containing i5 ares (i) is attached to the 
agricultural section and is made use of for experiments 
in cultivation. 

Most of the students wlio have already left the ileforma- 
torj^ School, have utilised their agricultural knowledge in 
practical works at their parents homes. Two of them 
have recently been engaged as nurserymen. 

Articles exhibited. — The Professional School of Kuj's- 
selede exhibits : 

1° Some photograjjlis : a) of the Farm attached to the 
Reformatory School; b) of the classes; c) of the work done 
by the students ; 

2" A subject for an agricultural lesson : the advantages 
of drilling over sowing broadcast by liand ; 

3° A plan of a kitchen-garden with a four course rota- 
tion ; 

4" Aframe containing- the principal graminaceous plants 
of the meadows in tliis district; 

5" An album with photographs of animals ; 

6" A herbarium ; 

7° Some students co^jy books, some results of exj)eri- 
ments. 



Dairy Schools for yoiiHi;-men ■ ' 

The object of these schools is to train IJirector.i or 
Managers of dairies. Besides this, tliey enable agricul- 
turists to acquire rapidly practical knowledge of dairy- 
farming. 



(ii See paye iii. 
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The Department (if Agxicnltnre instituted the first 
scliool of tills kind at Deurle; two successive schools were 
then organised at Hansbeke; a school was afterwards 
permanently estahlished at Borsbeke near Alost. 




DAIRY SCHOOL OF HOUSBEKE (BURStI 



A second school was founded at Betecom and later on 
transferred to Oplinter. 

The programme of teaching includes : 

A course in dairying and cheese making; a course in 
mechanics; a course in zootechny; a -course in accounts; 
practical teaching is given in connection with these 
courses. 

The duration of these courses is four months. 



Provincial Scliool oj Agricultural Mechanics at Mons. — 
The school, instituted at Mons by the Provincial Society 
of Agriculture, and aided by tlie public authorities, is 
intended to initiate those attending it in the use and 
construction of agi'icultural machinery, the new applica- 
tions of mechanics in agriculture, the fitting nj), the kee- 
ping in r(spair, and the management of farm implements. 

It is open gratuitously to farmers, foremen labourers, 
managers of syndicate machines, contractors for agricul- 
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tui'al iiiecliaiiical 'woik.s, country I'ai'i'iei'S, and sellers of 
agricnltnral machines. 

Tlie vaiioiis coiuses oi lectui'es ai'e given during the 
niontlis of December, January and February, every tues- 
day, tliursday and Saturday morning. 

, Tlie professional apprenticesliip is continued for one 
year. 

The afternoons of the lecture days ai'e occupied in 
drawing, Moi'kshop labour, and in practical work on the 
farms and establishments in the neighboui-liood. 

In tlie remaining montlis, the students are practised in 
regulating and managing ploughing, sowing and reaping- 
machines wliicli can only be worked in fine weather. 

They] ai'e employed, in gronj)s, in all kinds of agricul- 
tural work, in vai'ious parts of the pi'ovince. 

The school confers the certificate of mecanicien- 
conducteur de machines agricoles upon those students 
who show themselves capable and possess sufficient prac- 
tical knowledge. 



Horticultural Sections.— The hoiticultuial sections are 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture. The tea- 
ching consists of at least 60 theoretical lessons of 1 hour 
each on the elements of horticulture, and 3o practical 
lessons by excursions or jtractical exercises of at least 
two hours each. This instruction is given in one year or 
in two successive yeai's to students divided in two classes. 

The details of the programme of the special courses are 
elaborated by the piofessors of the section; a duplicate is 
sent to the State Agriculturist of the district, who lias to 
inspect the classes. 

« Theoretical and piactical lessons are given bearing on 
the special forms of hoi-ticulture of the district. » 

For the practical teaching, tlie sections are provided 
with the necessary equipment for all jn'actical work and 
for the teaching in class. 

« The teacliers of the special classes are generally 
chosen among the certificated pupils of the horticultural 
schools and among men 2>ossessing a dijiloma from the 
Horticultural Schools. >> 

At the end of the school year, a board composed of a 
delegate of the Department of Agriculture and the profes- 
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f?ors of tlie section, after an oral theoretical examination 
and a practical examination, award certificates to the 
students who, aftei' obtaining 60 p. c. of the marks 
allotted to the theory, get at least half of the marks in 
each division of the practical examination, and at least 
60 p. c. of the marks allotted to the whole examination. 
The annnal subsidy from the Department of Agricultuie 
ranges from 4^0 to 85o fi-ancs. Th<i Department also 
contributes half the cost of the equipment, after a favo- 
rable report fi-om the State Agriculturist. 

Statistics. — Doctor .Jaccjues founded the first Agricul- 
tural Professional Section at Florenville long before the 
State had established any similar Schools. This school 
is open in the evening from 7 to 9 o'clock, three times a 
week, from the i^' of November until the i^' of March. 
Tlie course lasts three j^ears. This school is a travelling 
school. There are five professors ; 35 students attended 
the school from 1900 to 1902. A subsidy of 5oo fi-ancs is 
granted. 

Another School, at Schadeck-Attert, is about as old. 
During the three years of study, including one preparatory 
year, there were, 52 students in 1901-1902. The number 
of diplomas awarded annually does not excod 5. More 
recently Schools have been established at Aerscliot, 
two years course, about 3o pupils; and at Mariakerke- 
Ostend : one year course, about 25 pupils. 

The horticultural sections are established at Wottereu 
at Louvain, at Knesselaere and at Wasseiges. 

The school is open on Sunday at Louvain ; at \Yasseiges, 
it is open in the evening on weekdays. 



b) Popular Teaching for Adults 

Popular teaching Tor adults consists iu courses of 
lectures having the I'ollowing objects : 

i^' Agiiculture lor adult Farmers and farmers wives; 

2" Agriculture for soldiers; 

3" Farriery ; 

4" Arboriculture and Market gardening; 

5° Apiculture ; 

5" Aviculture ; 

7° Miscellaneous lessons and special lectures. 



I" Coarsen of lectures in agriculture 

The teaching of agriculture was undertaken, in 1887. 
At first 3o lectures were given but later this number was 
reduced to i5 as this gave better results. 

Since that time the number of municix^al administrations 
which have aj)i3lied to the Department of Agriculture for 
these lectures during the winter has rapidly increased. 

Since the organization of these courses up to 1908, 
3,643 lectures have been given which have been attended 
by r63,o55 pupils. 

In 1902, lessons were given to women vvith much 
success. 

These lectures treat of household economy, hygiene, 
dairy -farming, household and farm book-keeping, avicul- 
ture, gardening and the making of x^reserves. 

These lectures weie followed by i6,3i2 persons. 

To encourage puj)ils, the lecturer distributes an 
abridged summary of his lectures. Books are given as 
prizes to the six pupils who have obtained the most 
marks in a special and optional examination. 

The following are the princijjal subjects dealt with in 
the lectures to farmers : 

The Soil and Subsoil; .... 1 . 

Seeds and their Germination; . . .... 
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Agricultural liydraulics ; 

Elements of Agricultural Plij^siology and Chemistry 
Special Crops ; 
Cattle Foods and Feeding- 
Hygiene, Zootechny ; 
Dairjring ; 

Agricultural Book-keeping ; 
Rural Laws ; 

Elementary notions of Rui'al Economy; 
Mutual Assurance and Co-operation ; 
Ag-ricultural Institutions. 



2° Courses of lectures in agriculture for soldiers 

For these lessous the same programme is adopted as for 
those given to farmers. Twenty two lessons are given 
instead of i5. 

Every year bills are posted up iu the different barracks 
requesting soldiers who wish to follow these lectures, to 
have their names inscribed. 

The soldiers who attend these lectures are not exempted 
from any military duties. 

Elementary and interesting subjects as above are 
treated in these lectures : on Sundays a few excursions are 
taken to the farms of the district. 

Rewards are given by the Department of Agriculture 
to auditors who have obtained the most marks in a special 
examination on agricultural subjects. 

On the recommendation of the lecturer books are awarded 
to the pupils who are the most attentive to the lectures. 

During the last three years 86 courses of lectures have 
been given and these liave been attended by ^.igS men. 



3° Courses of lectures in farriery 

Lectures in farriery are given in the districts where 
they are really necessary and are sure of being attended 
by 12 pupils at least. 

These courses are organized every j^ear during the 
month of September, on the recommendation of the Vete- 
rinary Inspectors. 
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Tliey begiu ou the second Sunday in JiiDuary and consist 
ol' twelve lessons, ol' which tour are esseutially reserved 
to horse shoeing. 

In the interest ol' persons wishing- to get a certificate, 
the professor decides after the third or fourth lesson 
which pupils seem most likely to pass the final examina- 
tion successfully. 

Pupils have to pass an oral and a practical examination 
before a commission composed of the Veterinaryjinspector, 
the State Agriculturist of the district and the professor. 

Certificates are only given to pupils who obtain at least 
d/io"^ of the marks allotted to the theoretical examination 
and 6/10"' of those allotted to the practical examination. 

This certificate admits the pupils to the central piactical 
farriery school of Brussels. 

4" Courses of lectures in Arboriculture and Market 
'fardeninf'- 




rilACTICAr. LESSON IN ARIJORICULTURE 



At first these lessons were given under the patronage of 
societies receiving various subsidies from the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Tlie progvainiiie consisted of 12 lectures in arboriculture 
and a lew elementary lessons in market gardening. 

In i8()5, this programme was organized on better lines 
and a series of courses of i3 lessons in arboricultnie and 
market gardening were established in districts where 
they were necessary, '{'he Department now pays the lec- 
tijj-ers directly. 

A general Decree specifies every year the districts in 
wliich these lectures are to be organized. 




LEC:'I'UKE ox VEGETABLE GARDENING 



The communal municipalities or the horticultural 
societies who ask for these lectures to be given, must place 
a sufficiently large room and a moderate sized fruit garden 
at the disposal of the lecturer. 

These courses are only given in cases where an 
attendance of at least 20 is guaranteed. 

The students who wish to get a certificate may attend 
examinations held yearly during the months of Augu&t and 
September at the State schools of Horticulture and Agri- 
culture of Vilvorde, Ghent and Huy. 
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Only persons having followed the Government courses 
for at least one year are allowed to go in for tliese exa- 
minations. 

The board of examination issues certificates : the form 
of the latter is prescribed by the Minister of Agriculture. 

These certificates are only given to pupils who have 
obtained lialf the marks allotted to the theoretical part 
of the examination and to each of the three divisions of 
the practical examination. 

Since the reorganization in igoS: 1,628 pupils have been 
up for this examination, of wliich 781 have obtained a 
certificate for Arboi'icnlture and 104 for Market gar- 
dening. 

5° Courses of lectures in Apiciilinre 

During recent years apiculture has become an important 
agricultural industry, new apiaries are being established 
daily. 

The apicultural federations have started series of lec- 
tures in the country. 

Until 1902 the lectures were equally divided amongst 
the districts where members of apicultural societies 
existed. 

From that date these lectures have been given in series 
of at least five in tlic same locality. 

During the last thi-ee years, 1,674 lessons have been 
given and have been attended b}^ 3, 000 persons. 

6° Courses of lectures in Aviculture 

As aviculture promises larger returns than apiculture it 
is not astonishing that lectures in aviculture have met with 
great success. 

The lectures organized by the Minister are very well 
attended. 

Fonr or five lectures are given according to a programme 
drawn up by the societies interested in aviculture. 

The lecturers have to pass an examination before they 
are allowed to give these lessons. 

During the past three years, 924 lessons have been given 
and attended by 20,000 pupils. 
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7" Special lessons and special lectures 

Apart fi'om tliosc lessons subsidie=^ are granted by tlie 
Department of Agriculture for a certain number of special 
lessons. 

A few years ago the agricultural association of Verviers 
organized lectures in various localities on the choice and 
feeding of dairy cows. These lectures have been most 
successful in that grazing district. 

Lessons ia agricultural cheuiisli'y given by the same 
association have also been vei'y successful. 

The agricultural associations of Tinlot and Ciney have 
organized series of IccluiX's in ngi-ieultural book-keeping : 
the elements of commercial and agricultural book -keeping 
are taught in these lessons. 

A great many farmer's sons adopt the methods of book- 
keeping which have been laught at these lectui'es. 

The town of Brussels has organized jointly wiih the 
D3i)artment of Agriculture lectures on Natural Sciences 
specially adapted to agriculture. 

These lessons are public and ai'c given by the profes- 
sors of the university in the rooms of the university and 
are usually very well attended. 

Two years ago lectures on elementary agricultural and 
horticultural sciences were established bj' the Society for 
Home Education. 

These lectures are specially arranged for persons resi- 
ding i:i the country during one part of the year. 

Tlie lectures are given in Brussels and ai'e attended by 
a great many pupils. 

85o lectures have been given during the last three years 
by private Agricultural Associations. 



In the section of popular teaching foi' adults are 
exhibited : 

1° A ti'avelling bag containing the necessary articles t'oi' 
lectures on animal foods; 

2" A box containing the necessary articles for lectures 
on arboriculture ; 

E 
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3° A travelling' bag ooatainiug' the uecessai'y articles for 
lectui'es on domestic economy; 

4° Various programmes of lectures; 

5° Abridgments of the different lectures given; 

6" A map showing by conventional signs the localities 
where lectures were given in rgoS in arboriculture, market 
gardening and floriculture; 

7" A map showing the localities where lessons in apicul- 
ture and avicultui'C were given diii'hig the year 1903 ; 

8" A ma}) showing the localities where lessons in agro- 
nomy to adults and soldiers were given during the 
year i9o3 ; 

9° A recapitulatory' table showing how these lectures 
were attended during the j'ear 1903 throughout the whole 
Kingdom. 



Teaching agriculture in primary scluxilit. — Elements 
of agriculture are taught in all the rural primary schools 
of Belgium. This is considered as a branch of general 
instruction and is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior aud Public lustructiou. 



VI. 



SERVICE OF STATE AGRICULTURISTS 



The staff of .State Agricaltiirists was instituted by a 
Ro,yal Decree of 26 September i885. 

Onl.y holders of a diploma of Agricultural Engineer are 
included in this service. 

The principal duties of State Agriculturists are the follo- 
wing : 



a) To popularize the notions and proceedings of agro- 
nomical science, by written or oral consultations, lec- 
tures, experiment fields, demonstrative tests on cattle 
feeding, etc. 

They put themselves in direct communication with far- 
mers, and give them free advice. 

Thej' fulfil the functions of technical adviser and agri- 
cultural lecturer. 



b) To leach farmers the advantages of cooperation, and 
to give precise information on the organisation and opera- 
tions of these agricultural associations. 



c) To inform the Central Administration as to the work 
done by these agricultural societies, in their respective 
districts, on the pecunary encouragements that ought to 
be granted and the honorary distinctions that ought to 
be accorded to the most deserving members of these 
societies. 
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d) To organise and direct courses of agricultural lec- 
tures for adults, travelling agricultural Schools ol' Domes- 
tic Economy, courses of Hoiticulture, Arboriculture and 
Market gardening etc., instituted by the Deixxrtment of 
Agriculture. 

In order to facilitate the work of these officials, the 
Central Administratiou is authorized to nominate a limited 
number of assistants. 

The staff of State Agriculturists numbers actualljr twenty 
three Agriculturists, three of these are attached to the 
Central Administration in Brussels. 

The State Agriculturists have to send to the Central 
Administration reports relating to their lectures, the 
state of crops and experiment fields, the associations of 
farmers, and as to markets and shows, agricultural impale- 
ments, rural industries, and on the sanitary condition of 
Cattle. 

The honorary functions of « Correspondent of the Admi- 
nistration of Agriculture » are fulfilled by sijecialists 
who give the State Agriculturists precise information on 
various subjects. 

The Agricultural Inspectors superintend the service of 
State Agriculturists, their task is facilitated bj' the diaries 
of journeys sent to them by the Agriculturists at the end 
of each month. 

The Central Administration, is able to follow the work 
done by State Agriculturists, by the general journey table 
annexed to their annual report. 

The following tables show the number of lectures and 
written consultations given by the State Agriculturists 
from 1895 to 1903 : they also indicate the journej'S under- 
taken by these functionaries. 
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ADVICE TO FARMERS 



The administration publishes « advice to fanners » in 
the form of leaflets. 

The State Agriculturists distribute these leaflets, when 
they give their lectures or through their correspondents, 
or through the professors of public courses. 



DEMOKSTRATIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL FIELDS 

The arrangement of experiment and demonstration 
Fields takes place under the supervision of the State Agri- 
culturists. 

They are established on land easilj' accessible to the 
public and representing the average conditions of a widely 
extended zone. 

Tlie exp)eriment fields are established, as far as possible, 
on plots of land belonging to intelligent farmers who pos- 
sess good implements, close to the places in which courses 
of lectures for adults are given and to establishments 
in which courses in agriculture are provided; in this way 
they are a useful adjunct to the theoretical instruction. 

Whatever land is chosen, the soil must be uniform, and 
not close to tree plantations, eaclosures or buildings; and 
the whole plot chosen must have been submitted to the 
same rotation and had the same application of manures. 

The experimenter must prepare and keep the soil in 
good cultivation condition, and supply the necessary farm 
manure. 

The crops belong to him, but the State Agriculturist 
may take samples for experimental purposes. 

The Department of Agriculture provides seeds, roots 
and chemical manures. 

The results obtained bj^ these experiment fields are 
published in the Bulletin de V Agriculture. 
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The i'ollowing tables show the average results obtained, 
in each agronomical district, on the State Exx^eriment 
Fields, during the years 1897-98-99, for two important 
crops of this country. 



Experiment fields far potalo crops 



DISTRICTS 


r/? 

m 

H 


D 


S S y- 

^ " i 


WITH EXTRA MANURES 


3 % 


° 3 £ 
e 5 < 

f- M r^ 




S s s 

'3 ^ <i 

^ cd _j 

;= ~ 


3 S 


Campine 

Flanders 


16 

12 

26 

12 

5 

9 

16 

8 


kil. 
20,284 
18,436 
18,069 
18,456 
15,865 
15,158 
16,424 
20,483 


kil. 
26,144 
31,033 
25,037 
25,776 
23,127 
22,492 
19,408 
24,247 


kll. 
25,406 
26,752 
20,637 
22,920 
15,700 
21,064 
17,003 
22,037 


kil. 
22,416 
26,152 
20,692 
23,311 
16,810 
14,906 
14,719 
17,504 


kil. 
24,822 
24,606 
24,720 
23,314 
16,835 
21,782 
20,416 
25,309 


Sand and loam . . . 

Polders 

Ardennes 

Condroz 

Jurassic 

Average for the 
Kingdom . . . 


104 


18,086 


24,943 


21,688 


20,090 


22,554 
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DeJTOKS TRATION 'I'RSTS IN ANUIAL KKKDING 

The State Agriculturists have to organise, one or t\\o 
tests in the rational I'eeding of Domestic Animals. These 
tests are ari'anged as foi' as possilile when courses of dairj' 
lectures or domestic economy lectures for adults ai'c given 
in which these matters ai'o treated : they are ai'rauged 
with the help of Breeding Syndicates, Coojierative Dai- 
ries, etc. 

The i-esults of the tests performed during the winters 
of 1901-1902 and 1902-190,3 in the feeding of dairy cows 
are shown below. 



1901-1902 1902-1903 



Number of tests 

Number of cows 

Average net profit obtained per 
day and per cow 

Annual profit to be obtained, 
during the winter feeding, Ijy 
each cow (160 days) 



S'J 
12'.) 

U fr. .33 
52 fi-. 80 



5:3 
1.56 

fr, 327 
52 fr. 32 



Articles Exhtbited by the Service of State 
Agriculturists 



I. A map showing tlie various agricultural districts of 
Belgium and indicating : 

a) The respective stations of State Agriculturists; 

b) The pjlaces in which they give tlieir lectures ; 

c) The stations of their assistants. 
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I. A miip sliowiiig : 

a) The experimental fields establislied at the cost of the 
State in 1902. 

b) The places, wliei'e tests iu the feeding of dairy cows 
were carried out iu 191)2. 

I I'ingram : Results obtained on the experiment fields 
during the years 1897-1898 and 1899. 

I Diagram : Results of the demonstration tests accom- 
plished in 1901 and 1902, in the feeding of dairy cows. 

I Table : Photographic views of the experimental 
)esearches undertaken by Mr. Schreiber, State Agricul- 
turist at Hasselt. 



BIBLIOGKAPHY 

Vari(ni>; publications and documents. — Monographs on 
the dit'ferents districts of Belgium. 

A.dvice to farmers. — Reports on the results furnished 
b^r the e.\;p(!riment fields. — Reports on the tests in the 
feeding of dairy cows. 

Bnlleiin da V Agriculture. — Years 1900-1901 and 1902. 

Monographs on the various Agricultural districts of 
Belgium. 

Statistics of Belgium. — Agriculture, Agricultural 
Census. 

Siluation of tlie Agricultural and Veterinary instruc- 
tion. — Triennial report of 1900-1901 and 1902. 

Regulations concerning the Service of State Agricul- 
turists. 

Kingdom of Belgium. — Organisation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Physiological analysis of a few Belgian soils : Schrei- 
ber, State Agriculturist at Hasselt. 

Researches on the com])aratiue oaluc of phosphates : 
Schreibei', State Agriculturist at Hasselt. 
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VII. — INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED lATITH 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



a) The Belgian State Botanic Garden 

The Botanic Garden of Brussels Avas fouii<led in 1829 by 
an association of aniatein' hoi'ticulturists icnown as the 
Royal Society of Horticultui'e of Belgium. Tlie object 
of this Society was tlie sale of new oi' interesting ])hints. 

In 1870 the Society handed ovei' the Garden with its 
botanical collections to the Belgian Government, and it 
was then called the State JJotanic Garden. 

The organisation of theBotanie Gardeuis directed totwo 
main objects : fii-stly it is designed to promote the know- 
ledge of botany and hoi'ticull-ai'e; secondly ihe Garden 
fulfils a special and more scientific [jiu'pose : it has, by its 
rich collections and by the woi'k of its active directors 
couti'ibuted to the progi'ess of the Science of Botany. 

The Scientific organisation of the Garden is divided into 
four sections. 

I. The Herbarium (PhauerogamesandPteridophytes); 
II. The Museums and Vegetable Paleontology; 

III. 'I'he Experimental section; 

IV. The section of t!ryptogams (Bryophytes and Thal- 
lopliytesi and Vegetable Pathology. 

I. — The herbarium 

It has four divisions : 

I" The general herbarium (ii4o,ooo sheets) ; 

2" ^I'lie European hei'bai'iuiu (3o,()oo sheets); 

3" Tli(i Belgian herbai'ium (26,000 slieets) ; 

4" The herbarium of tropical Afilca (18,000 sheets). 
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The most important collections ai'e those of the African 
flora (Congo) and the flora of troi)ical America ( Brazil and 
Central Ameiica). 



II. — The rwusKUMs and the division of vegetable 

PALEONTOLOGY 

Two divisions : one botanical and one forestry. 

Each of these divicions is also divided in two collections 
viz : a collection for the xDroiuotion of general knowledge 
of botany and forestry; and a collection for stud^' and 
research. 

The fii'stis arranged for general instruction, the second 
is (ipen only to persons engaged in scientific and technical 
work. 

/ Goiierul systematics. 

I, , ,■ \ Moriihi>l(>i;\ . 

I'ublic \ ' ^• 

i;ollectioii J "■ 

I Botanical Geography. 

\ Paleontology. 

CoUeclion i ,-, 

,, , , ,1 bvsluniatics. 

lor Stu(l\ and i , " , , , 

■ , / Palauonlolouv. 

Ivesearcli I 

/ Thnber essences. 
\ Pathology. 
Public / Sylviculture, 
collection 1 Technology. 

/ Commercial collections of 



Museum ol PiOlanv 



Museum o! Forestry / woods. 

Collection i Special collection of woods, 
for Study and ' Forest herbai'ium. 
Research ( Pathology. 



III. — Experimental and colonial section 

Tin; la))oratories and conservatories siiecially designed 
for this section are not j'ct Ijiiilt; Init il already possesses 
special rooms I'csei'ved for cxpei'imcnts. 

J'Jxjteiimcntal groiiuds in various jjarts of Belgium are 
arranged in connexion with this section. They are used 
foi' experimcutiug on plants brought up under natural con- 
.ditious.. , 
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To the Experimental section belong the collections of 
plants growing in cold conservatories and of plants 
growing in the open air, all of which are specially dispo- 
sed for providing instruction. 

These plants are arranged in five groupis. 

1° Systematic Botany. This collection is classified 
according to Engier's system. All the vegetable grou^DS, 
from the Schizophytes, the Mushrooms and the Algae to 
the Phanerogams, are represented ; they are placed in one 
single series, including also the aquatic ]jlauts, the plants 
growing in the shade, trees, etc. 

2" Etiology. In this class, the specimens ai'C arranged 
according to their adaptations to the medium in which 
they are living : a) vegetative adaptations for the 
preservation of the individual; b) adaptations for repro- 
duction and dissemination having as object the preser- 
vation of the species. 

To show the adaptations frequently peculiar to equato- 
rial plants, hot houses are provided, one for vegetative 
adaptions, another for reproduction and dissemination, 
while a third is reserved for the aquatic plants and 
creepers. 

3" Phytogeny. These collections are arranged in the 
best way to show the different kinds oi; variations 
(streaks, double flowers, etc) and hereditary characteristics 
(hybridisation, difference in characteristics, etc.); they 
also show the different varieties of cabbages, pan- 
sies, etc. 

4" Geo-hotanics. Hitherto these collections consist 
only of plants growing in cold conservatories. 

5" Horticulture : the ornamental plants are disseminated 
throughout the whole garden. 



lY. — Section of cryptogams and vegetable pathology 

This section includes the herbarium (90,000 sheets) the 
cryptogamic material in the garden and specimens for the 
studj' of Phyto- pathology. Numerous specimens of 
diseased plants and of parasites are sent to the garden. 
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Au experimental ground, established nearly six years 
is situated behind the low conservatories ol' the garden. 
This ground already offers many advantages for the study 
of the various diseases of plants and also for the cultiva- 
tion and determination of parasitical mushrooms. 



Collections of plants growing in hot houses are attached 
to section I. The winter garden contains a series of fine 
tree ferns. The conservatory of the Victoria Regia pos- 
sesses a good series of aquatic plants and creepers, as 
does also the conservatory' of the aroidae. 

The collections of open air plants and of plants living in 
cold conservatories are in section III. 

The schools of botany contain thousands of choice plants 
grouped in such a way as to represent the largest number 
of different kinds. 

The conservatory of Cactei is also worthy of notice. 



A'. B-- Photographic views of the cousei'vatoi'ies oI tlio Butaiuc 
Gardeu of Brussels have been publislied in an album; it can be 
obtained in applying to the superintendant of the Agricultural 
Section in the Belgian Pavilion at the price of -2 dollars. i 



b) The State Chemical and Bacteriolo-gical Institute 
The State Analytical Laboratories 

The State Agronomic Station was institnted in 1871 by 
the association for the institution of agricultural stations 
in Belgium and taken over bj' tlie State in i883. 

Since the i5"'' of June 1901 it has been called the State 
Chemical and Bacteriological Institute. 




STATJi CHEMICAI; AND BACTERIOLOGICAI, INSTITUTE OF GEMBLOUX 



The personnel of this institute includes : a Director, a 
chief for the chemical service and one for the bacte- 
riological service, assistants, a book-keeping clerk and 
several attendants. 

As the Institute does not perform analj'ses for the public 
and as those required by the technical services of the 
Department of Agriculture are not paid for, it has to be 
entirely maintained by the State. 
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Equipment. — A garden, hot house and boxes for 
vegetation experiments. A. uieteorologieal observatory; 
chemical and bacteriological laboratories; electric ligh- 
ting ; oil and hot air engines. An office, library and 
collections. 

Work. — ■ The Institute is an establishment for chemical 
bacteriological and physiological research aijplied to 
agriculture and hjj'giene. 

It is also the laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The other departments may solicit the services of the 
Institute through the agency of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A Meteorological Service was iustituted i5 years ago : 
the observations are published in the Bulletin de I' Agri- 
culture, and in agricultural papers and are sent to the 
Roj'al Observatory of Uccle. 

Publications. — An account of the work of the Institute 
is i^ublished in the Bulletin de l' Agriculture and in the 
Bulletin of the chemical and bacteriological Institute. 



The state analytical laboratories 

Tlie laboratories of Gembloux, Ghent, Hasselt and Liege 
were founded by the Association for the establishment 
of agricultural stations and taken over by the State in 
June i883. 

Since that date the State has established the laboratories 
of Antwerp, Mons and Louvain. 

The staff attached to each laboratory consists of : a 
Director, one or two chief chemists, one or more chemists, 
one or more assistants, a book-keeper, one or more 
laboratory attendants. 

Funds. — The State laboratories are maintained by 
the Department of Agriculture, the sums received for 
analyses as well as the subsidies from the provincial 
authorities are deposited at the Treasury. 

Each laboratory forms an independaut institute having a 
special budget. 
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Duties. — The State laboratories are at the disposal of 
the public and undertake, according to a scale of fees 
fixed by the Minister, the analyses of fertilizers, of human 
and animal food products, of agricultural products and the 
testing of seeds. 

Besides this they have also two special services to 
fulfil : 

I" To control the goods delivered by manufacturers and 
merchants who have accepted the control of the State 
laboratories; 

2" To aualj'se samples in execution of the regulations 
relative to the superintendance of food products. 

Publications. — The directors are required to issue an 
annual report on the work done in the laboratories. 

They have to state the number and nature of the 
samples analysed, and the origin and average maximum 
and minimum composition of the same. 

They also indicate the facts of general interest which 
they may have noticed concerning the manufacture of and 
trade, in fertilizers, and agricultural foods, and they 
draw attention to new articles on the market. 

The Bulletin de V Agriculture publishes these reports 
which can be obtained from the directors of the labora- 
tories. 

Uniformity of analytical methods. — The Minister 
arranges for conferences of the directors of the State 
laboratories to discuss the means of improving analytical 
methods. 



Private chejiists employed by the state 

The Minister of xigriculture maj' ask private laboratories 
to examine in the shortest time possible, manures, seeds 
and feeding stuffs delivered to farmers. 

A Royal Decree of the 12*^ of August iSgS and a 
Ministerial Decree of the 29"^ of November iSgS state the 
conditions to be fulfilled by chemists who have to analyse 
these materials. 

Actually 18 chemists are employed by the State and 
have to analyse about five or six hundred samples. 
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List of analyses performed in the State's Laboratories 
from i8y2 to jf)02 



Thar 


GEMBI.rtUK 


Ghent 


LlEOE 


llASSEI.T 


AnweiiP 


MONS 


LOUVAIN 


Total 


1872 


94 














94 


1873 


339 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


339 


1874 


492 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


492 


1875 


549 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


549 


1876 


608 


210 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


818 


1S77 


877 


375 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,252 


1878 


1,036 


485 


117 


48 


— 


— 


— 


1,686 


1879 


1,201 


560 


310 


234 


— 


— 


— 


2,305 


1880 


1,560 


671 


306 


194 


— 


— 


— 


2,731 


1881 


1,590 


1,000 


525 


1,2 28 


— 


— 


— 


4,443 


1882 


1,586 


1,035 


514 


1,038 


— 


— 


— 


4,173 


1883 


1,915 


1,349 


1,129 


931 


— 


— 


— 


5,324 


1884 


2,234 


1,238 


1,243 


763 


— 


— 


— 


5,478 


1885 


1,941 


1,221 


1,561 


728 


120 


277 


401 


6,249 


1886 


2,060 


741 


2,069 


752 


831 


961 


911 


8,325 


1887 


2,689 


568 


2,356 


650 


911 


1,311 


1,320 


9,805 


1888 


2,823 


914 


2,658 


544 


1,090 


1,641 


1,781 


11,451 


1889 


2,613 


906 


3,296 


885 


1,321 


1,772 


1,304 


12,097 


1890 


2,345 


904 


3,051 


564 


1,680 


2,286 


1.206 


12,036 


1S91 


2,408 


901 


4,059 


709 


1,866 


1,781 


1,584 


13,308 


1892 


3,867 


1,635 


5,039 


960 


1,759 


2,460 


2,055 


17,775 


1893 


4,822 


3.062 


6,682 


1,373 


2,575 


3,321 


2,555 


24,390 


1894 


5,104 


3,702 


7,432 


1,484 


2,575 


3,520 


3,021 


26,838 


1895 


4.164 


3,553 


4,879 


1,371 


2,786 


3,607 


2,733 


23,093 


1896 


5,000 


4,116 


5,954 


1,648 


2,830 


4,289 


3,200 


27,037 


1897 


4,840 


4,419 


5,523 


1,606 


3,746 


3,.593 


3,210 


26,937 


1898 


4,647 


4,304 


5,278 


1,539 


3,224 


3,439 


3,031 


25,462 


1899 


3,561 


4,328 


4,780 


1,7.57 


3.221 


3,525 


2,970 


24,142 


1900 


4,176 


5,161 


5,101 


2,017 


3,158 


3,568 


3,295 


26,476 


1901 


4,842 


5,419 


5,418 


2,130 


3,255 


4,703 


3,228 


28,995 


1902 


3,957 


2,947 


5,108 


1,445 


2,825 


3,378 


2,.597 


22,257 
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The following products have been analysed in these 
laboratories : 

Fertilizers ; 

Food products for cattle; 

Food products for man ; 

Seeds ; 

Sugar beets; 

Various iDlants. 



The exhibition of the Belgian laboratories at St. Louis 
consists in : 

A List of works published by members of the staff of 
the laboratories and of the Chemical and Bacteriological 
Institute. 

Views showing the premises of these institutions. 

A diagram showing the number and nature of analyses 
performed by these laboratories since their establishment. 

Hules, Royal Decrees and administrative regulations 
concerning the vState Laboratories and the Chemical and 
Bacteriological Institute. 



e) Study Association of the State Ag-riciiltiirists 
and Agricultural Teachers 



Secretary's office : Rue de Linthout, ao, Brussels. 



This Association was founded iov the intellectual impro- 
vement of the associates. 

Each membei' makes an abstract of some agricultural 
paper or publication ; the numerous analyses obtained are 
published in the annual I'eports of the Bulletin of the 
Association. 

Members meet twice a year, for scientific discussions. 

At these meetings some of the following subjects were 
discussed : tests in cattle feeding, tests on telegraphic 
transmission of weather forecasts; elementary agricul^ 
tural teaching was much discussed formerly. 

A study was made on tenures by lease (i). 

The Association organised a very interesting competi- 
tion for plans of farms ; it will also publish a report which 
will be a vademeciun for the organisers of agricultural 
shows (2). 

The Association edits a verj' interesting Bulletin 
containing all the proceedings of the society (3). 

A very complete study of Belgian Agricultural Biblio- 
graphj' has been carried out by the Association and most 
of the books are exhibited at the exhibition of St-Louis. 

The catalogue will be most useful to all Agricultui'al 
Institutions (4). 

A similar association exists for lady agricultural and 
dairy teachers. | Secretary : Mrs. Deleu, Borsbeke (Burst). | 



(I) Price : 5o centimes = 10 cents. 
(2j Price : 5 francs = i dollar. 

(3) Subscription : 2 francs. 

(4) Price : i franc. 

N. B. — These 4 publications can by obtained at M. Mayolez, 
Bookseller, rue de I'lmperatrice, n" 17, Brussels (Belgium). 
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